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INFLUENCE. 
The year grows old, decays, and dies; 
And we die, too, with our dead days; 
New hopes, new dreams, new memories rise 
On our new lives, in Life’s new ways. 


But pure, sweet influence never dies; 
That still lives on, where all decays: 
As from dead stars, through altered skies, 
Stream on all but eternal rays! 
—Wilfred Woollam. 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly rough; 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of human discontent, and grief, and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall come. 


No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hamirtton W. Masie: The most effective way to 
curse a boy is to work for him and not with him. 

Lyman J. Gace: The true test .of civilization is 
not the census, not the size of cities, not the crops ; 
no, but the kind of men the country turns out. 

SuPERINTENDENT T. M. Pu. D., Spring- 


field, Mass.: The college is not going to maintain 


itself permanently as it is. There will have to be a 
shortening of the course in some radical way. 

SuPERINTENDENT W. E. Haren, New Bedford : 
The commercial course in the high school has a place 
and a mission not generally recognized. It helps a 
class of students to get more definite benefit from 
the high school than in any other way. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D.: Psychology recommended 
for teachers has been mostly of an individualistic 
character, the principle of participation in spiritual 
life being ignored. Hence all allusion to the psychology 
of society, of nations, of institutions, and especially of 
art and religion have been omitted, 


SUPERINTENDENT H. P. Emerson, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
The most important as well as the most difficult duty 
devolving upon the superintendent is to secure the 
best qualified teachers. . . . Children have only a 
limited period to devote to education, and they de- 
serve the best teachers we can give them. 

GRENVILLE T. Fietcuer: If “it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the future of the free institutions of 
this country depends upon the teachers of our public 
schools,” for what do home, college, and church 
stand? If such an influence and responsibility rests 
upon the teachers alone, who is equal to the work? 


Rr. Rev. Joun L. Spatpine, Peoria, What 
we are capable of knowing depends on the power and 
quality cf our minds. Deep truth grows shallow in 
the shallow brain. Hence the genuine teacher gives 


little time to cramming his pupils with information 
for which they are not prepared, but he devotes him- 
self to their whole being, which he exercises in every 
way that they may gain strength and freedom, that 


they may become self-active, and address themselves 
gladly and perseveringly to the pursuit of truth and 
perfection. 


PrResIDENT W. Exior, LL.D, Harvard 
University: It remains to demonstrate what are the 
most appropriate, pleasing, and protitable studies tor 
women, both from the point of view of the individual, 
and the point of view of society, and this demonstra- 
tion must be entirely freed from the influence of com- 
parisons with the intellectual capacities and tastes of 
men. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 

It had lain there for months, in my desk drawer, 
that bit of crumpled paper. Whenever I diye down 
to the bottom of the heap of miscellaneous letters 
and manuscripts my eye eatches a glimpse of the 
penciled scrawl, which I never pass unnoticed. The 
columns of words copied with boyish painstaking— 


SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL T. DUTTON, BROOKLINE, 
President Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. 


(and bent fingers)—is familiar enough; repeated by 
the thousand in every schoolroom. *Tis not on these 
that my eye lingers, crudely finished though they be, 
and alluring, after their own fashion. No; I turn 
the crumpled sheet to the other side and read for the 
hundredth time:— 
“You no who tis from, 
Your notie boy, 
Jack. 

Jack! on all days a problem,—that day altogether 
intolerable! His teacher, whose patience had 
seemed limitless and whose sympathy had been un- 
failing, sternly reproved him and sent him home in 
disgrace. The next morning she found on her desk 
the folded paper with the double columns of words, 
written with care and patient toil to please the 
teacher’s eye. Upon the other side of the paper 
Jack’s inseription. 

Ah, Jack! it is the unwritten message that I read 
with wet eyes and choking throat. You and I are set 
to learn the same lessons, lad. “The good that I 
would, I do not; but the evil which I would, not, that 
I do.” Then, when the imperious-impulse of the 
moment has passed away and we reflect in silence 
upon our day’s doing and misdoing, how we long for 
the svmpathy and patient tenderness of the friend 
who knows our naughtiness and yet trusts our better 
nature! 

Blessed be the teacher to whom the power of such 
faith is granted. Through such abiding belief in the 
better nature of the boys shall they be kept from evil 
and helped to attain the good. ; 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE.—(X11.) 


“THE JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. : 


Of the “Jukes,” four hundred and forty were more 
or less viciously diseased. The Edwards family was 
healthy and long lived. Of the eleven children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, four lived to be 
more than seventy years of age,—seventy-three, 
seventy-five, seventy-seven, seventy-nine,—and three 
others were fifty, fifty-six, and sixty-three. Only one 
died unmarried, none died in childhood. The record 
for health and longevity continues through every 
generation. 

They have also done much to alleviate the suffer- 
There have been sixty physicians, 

all marked men. Many have been eminent in war 
as well as peace. Dr. Richard Smith Dewey—I do 
not claim George Dewey—was an eminent surgeon 
in the Franco-Prussian war, having charge of the 
Prussian hospital at Hesse Cassel. Dr. Severo Ed- 
wards Dwight was a physician and surgeon in the 
british regular army. They have had important 
connection with the insane asylums and _ hospitals. 
The legislative action of New York, by which the 
first insane asylum of the state was built, was largely 
the result of a physician of this family. The medical 
superintendent of the Illinois state insane asylum 
was another. Eminent names in the medical annals 
of San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, New York, Bos- 
ton, and other cities trace their family to Jonathan 
Idwards Some of these names are Dr. Henry 
Rutgers Bell, Dr. T. F. Pomeroy, Dr. William H. 
Carmalt, Dr. J. Huntington Lyman, and William B. 
Lewis, aside from many Dwights. 

The “Jukes” neglected all religious privileges, de- 
fied and antagonized the church and all it stands for, 
while the Edwards family has a hundred clergymen, 
missionaries, and theological professors, many of the 
most eminent in the country’s history. America has 
had no more brilliant preachers and theologians than 
some of those that bear the name of Edwards, 
Dwight, Woolsey, Park, Ingersoll. There have been 
no more important missionaries than this family has 
sent for faithful and suecessful work in Asia Minor, 
India, Africa, China, Hawaii, and the South Sea 
islands. Dwight’s famous five volumes on theology 
is a product of a worthy descendant of Jonathan 
Mdwards, and another is Edwards A. Park, the long- 
time head of Andover theological seminary, whose 
vigor of thought, keenest of logic, and pulpit power 
are unsurpassed, 

The family has furnished several army chaplains 
and one eminent chaplain of the United States 
senate. This family has made many churches 
prominent for the vigor of their pulpit utterances. 
The famous Second church. Portland, Park-street, 
Boston, and many in New Haven and other Connee- 
ticut cities and towns owe much to the descendants 
of Mr. Edwards. 

Not one of the “Jukes” was ever elected to a pub- 
lic office, while more than sixty of the family of 
Jonathan Edwards have been especially honored. 
Legislatures in all sections of the country, governor’s 
councils, state treasuries, and other elective offices 
have been filled by these men. They have been 
mayors of New Haven, Cleveland, and Troy; gov- 
ernors of Connecticut, Ohio, and South Carolina; 
they have been prominent in the Continental con- 
gress, in the constitutional conventions of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Tlinois, and 
Wisconsin. They have represented the United 
States at several foreign courts; several have been 
members of congress: three have heen United States 
senators, and one vice-president of the United 
States. 

The “Jukes” lacked the physical and moral cour- 
age, as well as the patriotic purpose, to enlist, but 
there were seventy officers in the army and navy of 
the family of Mr. Edwards. This family has been 
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prominent, as officers, chaplains, or surgeons, in the 
army and navy in the three great wars. In the Civil 
war they were at Shiloh, New Orleans, and with the 
Red river expedition, at Fort Fisher and Newbern, at 
Big Bethel, Antietam, and Gettysburg, on Lookout 
mountain with looker, with Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah, and were on the march to the sea with 
Sherman 

One spinster of the family—they are scarce—re- 
siding in, Detroit, expressed much regret that she 
had no husband. The reason she gave, however, was 
highly complimentary to the sterner sex,—because 
she had no husband to send to the war—Civil war. 
Having none, she paid the regulation bounty and had 
a man in the service of her country for three years 
in lieu of the husband she would have sent if she 
had had one. 


SCHOOLS AND THE LEGISLATURE.-~(IL) 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 
{ Prepared for the Anniversary Number.) 


The course of training in the public schools is far 
more systematic to-day that it ever was before, and 
the promotion of these new ideas has hastened the 
perfection of the process. Side by side with the in- 
troduction of the new ideas has been an extension 
of the protection of the state over the weaker part of 
the children. The state is more careful about the 
employment of children in factories, workshops, and 
mercantile establishments than it was in the period 
before that under consideration. The state has 
taken the position by its legislation that the child 
must get an education in any event, and that the 
urgency that it should contribute to the support of 
the family, even of a struggling widowed mother, is 
not equal to the urgency that it get a well-grounded 
education. 

Closer supervision is exercised over the truant and 
unruly portion of the children. They must attend 
school soinewhere, and the right of the state to step 
in and compel them to attend school is now clearly 
established, no matter if ignorant parents second the 
disposition of the child not to attend to his educa- 
tion. Thorough revision of the truant laws has 
been secured, though only after persistent pressure, 
whereby this part of the delinquents in the state are 
brought up somewhere near to the standard they 
should attain. 

Under the incumbency of Secretary Hill of the 
state board of education, the line of development in 
the schools has been more particularly toward better 
teachers. Ile has had the conviction that the great- 
est need of the schools lay in the teaching depart- 
ment, and he has been able to seeure such legislation 
as he needed to carry his ideas into success. Better 
teachers implied better normal schools. Better 
norma! schools implied more maturity in their pupils 
and a higher grade of scholarship. ‘This implied a 
raising of the standard of admissions, which was 
secured by providing that only high school gradu- 
ates should be admitted to the normal schools. Im- 
provements in buildings and apparatus were also 
necessary. ‘lo keep up the standard and be just to 
ull parts of the state, it was necessary that high 
school facilities should be extended. So there has 
been betterment all along the line. 

Having mentioned thus the chief lines of evolu- 
tion, both in organization and progress, it remains to 
mention some of the most important acts of the 
legislature in accomplishing these results. 

In 1876, it was enacted that school committees 
should prescribe what books should be used in the 
public schools and what courses of study should be 
followed. By a two-thirds vote text-books might 
be changed. Publie schools should be visited the 
first week of the terms and note be made of what 
books were necessary. Sewing should be taught in 
any public school where the committee thought ex- 
pedient. In the same year was passed a stringent 
law against the employment of children under ten 

years of age in any manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishment. None under fourteen 
years were to be employed, unless they had twenty 
weeks of schooling during the year. 

In 1878 this law was made still more stringent, 


and it was provided that no child under fourteen 
years of age should be employed in any manufactur- 
ing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment while 
the public schools in the city or town where such 
child lives are in session, unless such child can read 
and write. The same year there was enacted a law 
for the regulation of parochial schools, for there was 
u great excitement in the state at that time, owing to 
the withdrawal of Catholic children from the public 
schools. ‘Private schools,’ however, were named, 
because the state had no right to discriminate regard- 
ing the parochial. School committees were for- 
hidden to approve private schools unless their teach- 
ing was satisfactory compared with the public 
schools, and teaching must be in the English lan- 
guage. 

In 1879 a law was ‘passed to punish anyone who 
should withhold information regarding the age of 
school children. ‘This was done to improve the law 
against the employment of children. 

In 1880 was passed the law authorizing towns to 
establish and maintain public reading rooms, which 
has an educational bearing. 

In 1881, after long and sharp agitation, was passed 
the law giving women the right to vote for school 
committees. In the sayie year was passed the law 
for better physical training, permitting calisthenics 
and military drill by a two-thirds’ vote of the school 
conunittee. 

In 1882 came the final abolition of the school dis- 
trict system. In the same year was passed the law 
which prohibited the keeping of a liquor saloon with- 
in 400 feet of a schoolhouse. 

In 1888 came another twist in the law to prevent 
the employment of children at work when they should 
be in school, making it still more stringent. The 
saine year evening schools were made compulsory in 
places with over 10,000 people. 

In 1884 was passed the first law for the relief of 
poor towns by giving them from $150 to $300 each 


_from the income of the school fund, under certain 


conditions. In the same year was enacted the bill 
to permit training in the use of hand tools. The 
same year, also, the law of 1873, permitting the pur- 
chase of school supplies by cities and towns, was 
made compulsory upon school Authorities. This 
was the famous free text-book act. 

By an act of 1885 instruction must be given in 
the effects of alcohol upon the human body. The 
truancy law was strengthened this year, and so was 
the law against the employment of children. 

hy act of 1886 it was provided that school 
teachers might be elected for any term at the pleas- 
ure of the school committees. This was the result 
of much agitation in order to save.the teachers the 
apprehension of not being engaged every year. The 
same year was passed the act for evening high schools 
in places with over 50,000 people. 

In 1887 came the incorporation of Clark Univer- 
sity in Worcester, which is worthy of mention with 
educational events. 

Under an act of 1888 towns may combine for the 
employment of school superintendents. There was 
also passed a stronger law to prevent the employment 
of children in factories, workshops, and stores. The 
truant law was also strengthened. Better ventila- 
tion of schoolrooms was also made obligatory by an 
act of this year. at 

In 1891 it was enacted that towns must pay the 
tuition of children from within their borders who 
attended high school elsewhere. 

In 1893, the superintendent law was improved and 
free lectures were made permissible in places with 
free evening schools. Poor towns were given more 
aid from the school fund. 

In 1894 the superintendent act was made still 
more favorable to the poor towns, and a resolve was 
passed for raising the school fund to $5,000,000. 
Vivisection in the publie schools was prohibited. 
Teaching in the use of tools and cooking was per- 
mitted; teachers might be examined and certified by 
the board of education; fire escapes must be provided 

for schoolhouses; children might be transported and 
their tuition paid by the public to schools outside of 
their town. Private schools were further regulated; 


schoolhouse ventilation must be improved; the em- 


ployment law was again made more stringent; excep. 
tions were permitted to compulsory vaccination. 

By act of 1895 towns must pay the tuition of chil- 
dren attending academies in towns where there is no 
high school. The display of foreign flags on public 
buildings and schoolhouses was prohibited, and pub- 
lie schools shall be furnished with the national flag. 

In 1896 an amendment was made in the law so as 
to permit changes in the number of school committee 
to be elected at town meetings; scholarships were 
provided for in the Institute of Technology and in 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute; permission was 
given to use some of the income of the school fund 
for salaries of teachers in small towns. 

By act of 1897 authority was given to school com- 
mittees to take land for schoolhouses. 

In 1898 further protection was given to children 
who might be required to perform in shows, and the 
superintendent law was made still more favorable to 
the small towns. In the same year there were passed 
stringent laws against the employment of child 
labor, being an advance upon previous legislation, 
and to prevent the practice of truancy. 

By acts of 1899 the board of education must in- 
quire into the feasibility of educating the adult 
blind; may dispose of the materials of the educa- 
tional museum; provide for a state exhibition of 
drawing in the publie schools; a model and practice 
school was provided for at the Fitchburg normal 
school and a practice school at the Westfield normal 
school; cities may take land for schools, libraries, and 
engine houses; $8,500 was appropriated for tuition 
of children attending high schools not in their own 
towns; local authorities may establish vacation 
schools; textile’ schools may be established with 
state aid; and the Simmons female college was incor- 
porated. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION. OF CUBA—(I1.) 


BY CLARENCE ROSS GALE. 


The greatest work the American people can do for 
Cuba remains to be done. This is the philanthropic, 
the humanitarian, the Christian enterprise of assist- 
ing these thousands of native Cubans back to their 
abandoned farms and ruined homes, to rekindle the 
fires on their hearthstones and carry forward their 
agricultural pursuits. Cuba’s natural basis of pros- 
perity is agricultural, and before there can be any 
permanent prosperity in the island agricultural in- 
dustries must be re-established. To-day they lie in 
ruins. ‘Though more than a year has passed since 
the war closed, yet practically nothing has been done 
towards agricultural reconstruction. Some small 
beginnings have been made here and there along the 
railroads and close to the towns, but rural Cuba still 
is a vast wilderness of abandoned farms and ruined 
homesteads. Within ninety days General Wilson, 
military commander of Matanzas and Santa Clara 
provinces, told me he had been all over his depart- 
ment, covering more territory than three states the 
size of Massachusetts, and not one farmhouse did he 
find standing, so completely through all central Cuba 
had Spain carried out her policy of extermination. 
While thousands of reconcentrados whom Weyler 
drove off their farms and shut up in the towns and 
villages died of starvation, other thousands survived, 
and still live in their palm-thatched huts. Many of 
them to-day are worse off than when the war closed. 
Weyler’s generals have been gone for a year, but 
poverty, starvation,and disease constitute three fiend- 
ish generals still marshaling their forces in a desper- 
ate endeavor to complete Weyler’s work of exter 
mination. Will they suceeed? Will the thousand- 
who managed in one way and another to escape 
Spanish sabre thrusts and Mauser bullets at last fal! 
victims to these insatiated foes that still skulk in 
their borders!’ That depends largely upon the att! 
tude of the American people towards these unfortu- 
nates. We can abandon them to their fate. And 
yet can we? Is there a man in America with the 
heart of a man who says that is the thing to do? As 
a people we have spent millions in equipping an arm) 
and navy that we might give these people their 
liberties and rights. But what will it avail if now 
we abandon them to die of hunger and want, 0? 
leave them to grow up as beggars and paupers’ 
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Our government has kept thousands of these people 
alive by giving them army rations, and for this the 
government is to be praised. But army rations will 
never return these people to their abandoned farms, 
nor enable them to become self-supporting citizens. 
The only practical way it would seem to aid these 
people permanently is to help them to help them- 
selves by giving them a chance to work for what 
they receive; to loan them work-animals, im- 
plements, and seed that they may return to their 
farms and begin again the tillage of the fertile fields. 
And just this is the work of the Cuban Industrial 
relief fund now operating two farms at Ceiba Mocha, 
twelve miles west of Matanzas city. One of these is 
the Outlook farm, provided for by funds raised by 
The Outlook, New York; the other is the New Eng- 
land farm, provided for by funds raised in New Eng- 
land. ‘The fund gives employment on these farms to 
men, women, and youths, some 200 of these people 
now being on its payrolls, representing some 600 
others absolutely dependent for the bare necessities 
of life on what is earned on these farms. These 
laborers are well paid for their 

work, some of them having 

saved up enough to make a 

small beginning for themselves 

on their deserted farms. The 

Cuban farmer with first crops a 
reimburses the fund for these 


era. A century is a complete cycle of time. It is 
divided into 100 equal parts, and each part is called 
a year. The diagram above represents a full cen- 
tury. 

Now, if you will start at the perpendicular line 
marked “zero” and move to the right till you come 
to the first line from zero you will call that space one 
vear, or the first vear of this era. Keep on going to 
the right around the circle and you will find you do 
not reach the full 100 spaces, or years, till you reach 
zero again. 

If you will faney the zero a geometrical line— 
without width or thickness—it will lie between the 
last second of the vear 100 and the first second of 
the year 101. So your second journey around the 
circle does not begin with 100, but with 101. The 
Jast second of the year 100 was part of December 31, 
100; and the first second of 101 was part of January 
1, 101, or the beginning of the second century. 

Now, follow up this investigation by glancing 
down the table of centuries within the circle. Do 
vou see where it leads you without a break or lost 


O 


O18 


ZERO 


loans, and this return, to- < FIRST CENTURY BECANAT ZERO \ % 
gether with all profits made FIRST CENTURY ENDEDPT ZERO(DEC 31100) ¥ 

from the sale of produce on the SECOND CENTURY ENDED DEC. — 

farms, goes to extend this re- > THIRO CENTURY ENDED DEC 3 0 1 2 
lief enterprise. The need of 10 
FIFTH’ CENTURY ENDED DEC 3I,500 
such extension is imperative. CERT URRY EC ROLD BEL. 3.400 


Instead of the two farms now 
in operation, two hundred such 
farms are needed in central 
and western Cuba, and instead ; 
of the limited means now at 
the disposal of the fund. 
$2,000,000 could be wisely ex- ‘ 
pended at once in this indus- 

trial relief work. <All con- 
tributors are shareholders in the 

fund, and the mode of disposing 

of any funds remaining after 6 
this relief work is accomplished rs 
is to be determined by vote of 

these shareholders. Practical 

and experienced American 

farmers are in charge of these -_: 
relief farms. William Willard Howard of New 
York is the efficient general manager of the fund, 
and Dr. Lyman Abbott is chairman of the executive 
committee, which has among its other members 
Governor-clect W. Murray Crane, Hon. Samuel B. 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Dr. Albert E. 
Winship. and others. The fund’s headquarters are 
in the Tribune building, New York; the New Eng- 
land headquarters being in the Congregational 
house, 14 Beacon street, Boston. 


NINTH 


Capen, 


NEW WAY IN WHICH THE END OF fas 
CENTURY QUESTION IS PRESEN TED. 
(). What is a century? 
A. A hundred things of the same kind—for ex- 

ample, 100 years. . 
©. Does it take 100 full years to make a century 

of time? 
A. It certainly does. . 
Q. Can one century begin before 
A. Not without lapping, and that’s against the 


another ends? 


rules of the game. 

Q. Then ons century has to round out 100 full 
vears before another can cut in? 

A. Most assuredly. 

(). Will this century, the nineteenth, have to go 
right to the last second of 1900 before it has 


rounded 100 full years? 
A. Of course it will. 
©. Well. when does the twentieth century begin: 
A. If von will glance at the diagram below you 


will see a complete record of years ane Sensei 


from the infinitesimal point of time (arbitrary) 
when we began computing years for the Christian 


SEVENTH CENTURY 


9 


SL} TENTH CENTURY ENDED DEC 31,1000 L26 
ELEVENTH CENTURY 
TWELFTH CENTURY ENDED OEC 31,1200. 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY ENDED DEC 3, 1300 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY ENDED DEC 3t 1406 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY ENDED DEC. 3), (500 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY ENDED DEC 31,1600 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENDED DEC. 34,1700 
EICHTEENTH CENTURY ENDED OFC 311600 


ENDED DEC 31.700 
CENTURY ENDED OEC 31,800 
CENTURY ENOED OEC. 3), 


ENDED 3). 1100. 


NINETEEMTH CENTURY WILL END DEC 311900 > 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BEGINS 


JAN: 1-190] 


vear? You find the nineteenth century is not fully 
rounded till you come to the zero line between 1900 
and 1901—that is. the last second of December 31, 
1900, and the first second of January 1, 1901. So 
the first second of January 1, 1901, is the first see- 
ond of the twentieth century, as it requires the last 
sccond of December 31. 1900, to make the nine- 
teenth century complete. 

Q. So the twentieth century can’t begin January 
1, 1900? 

A. Not without lapping a vear on this one. 

Q. But what about the Pope saying the twen- 
tieth century would begin just after midnight, Jan- 
uary 1, 1900? 

A. (Whisper) The Pope didn't say it. 
stated that the vear 1900) would “usher in” the 


Ile merely 


twentieth century. 

It is a fallacy of those who say the century begins 
January 1, 1900, that instead of considering zero an 
imaginery point. they seem to contend there was a 
7eT0 vear, “Don't lose sight of the fact that this 
vero we are considering simply marks the beginning 
and end of a century. It has no dimen ons either 
of time or space. The first vear was the year one 
—not the vear zero or naught.—Chicago Evening 


Post. 


BEGINNERS IN BUOKKE PING. 


ey STICKNEY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A clear comprehension of debit and credit seems 
almost unattainable by many pupils. Let it be re- 
membered that neat books, well written, properly 
posted, may be presented at the year’s end by a 
student still unable to grasp the relation of the 
problems therein demonstrated to the actual daily 
routine of a business house. This is because he has 
done as directed by his instructor, instead of learn- 
ing through original work,—which involves trial and 
failure, followed by trial and success. 

In teaching evening classes and preparing pupils 
for a thorough knowledge of hookkeeping I have 
found few able to realize the grand underlying prin- 
ciple of all business transactions; that of transfer. 
Many state the object of accounts to be a statement 
of buying and selling: still others understand the 
records kept of such commodities ‘as cash, merchan- 
dise, notes, ete., but the interplay of these—building 
up one by the reduction of another, while no actual 
business value ever loses its representation on the 
books—is strongly comprehended by few, either old 
or young. By one or two simple devices this may be 
made clear to a class. A pair of seales filled with 
equal amounts of any substance easily handled, as 
pellets or peas, is used. One side of the seales repre- 
sents cash, let us say, the other merchandise. A sale 
of goods for cash is then shown as the actual conver- 
sion of merchandise into money, and illustrated by 
the scooping of a certain amount of peas from the 
merchandise tray into the cash tray, when it is easily 
seen that two values have been affected by one trans- 
action——eash increased, merchandise lessened. Next 
empty one scale, leaving the other filled with the so- 
called merchandise. Tn the vacant pan put several 
little paper trays, named for customers: as these buy 
merchandise it is assigned to a tray and recorded 
(double entry) on the blackboard, till the goods are 
all sold, when the credit side of merchandise on the 
hoard will of course equal the amount of the various 
single debits to the customers. Other doings possi- 
ble in business are analyzed and all are shown to be 
transfers—an account always debited, to which value 
has been entrusted, another receiving an equal eredit 
for value withdrawn from that person or thing. 

At this stage it is well to have each pupil under- 
stand that cash and merchandise are treated in the 
manner as persons; that as acustomer is debited 
for what he gets and credited for what he brings to 
the concern, so cash is debited for sums entrusted to 
the cash drawer, and credited for all amounts taken 
therefrom: and that merchandise debits are for goods 
hought (brought into the store) and credits are for 
Right here a point should be made 
anent double entry: we must debit the man to whom 
we sell goods—we are equally bound to credit mer- 
chandise, as that has gone out; we must give the 


goods sold. 


ian credit when he pays us money—consequently 
we must make a corresponding debit to cash, which 
has come into our cash-till. 

In these early lessons some time may profitably be 
spent inca talk about money: what it is now, what 
it has been in past times, why the use of a medium 
ix better barter; the student should be encouraged to 
describe paper money, to tell how the face of a treas- 
ury note reads, a greenback, a silver certificate, and ‘ 
What just each represents. The metals, too, come in 
for attention: gold, silver, copper, and nickel, the 
question of the gold standard (which it is important 
to get the class opinion upon, rather than to state 
vour own, perhaps), the comparative values of other 
metals, properties as to wear and waste, mint opera- 
tions, devices on the coin, ete. We next discuss 
What may he properly received and counted as cash, 
cheeks, coupons, stamps, money orders, due bills. 
with later some mention of banks, their powers and 
methods, 
on ledger paper, without any intervening books of 
original entry, of double entries for transactions in- 
volying a few customers’ names, cash, and mer- 


Practice is going on meanwhile, directly 


chandise, each student investing, on paper, a stock 
of fifty to one hundred barrels of flour, crediting 
himself and debiting merchandise, and then sellinfg 
these at an increased price for cash and on trust, 
taking care, however, that all merchandise is sold 
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out, and that all customers pay cash, in the end. He 
is then shown that (1) his debits and credits add to 
make equal amounts—the germ of a trial balance; 
(2) that the merchandise account, with its debit side 
wholly a record of purchases, and its credit side a 
record of sales, shows readily his gain; and (3) as all 
customers have paid their bills, the cash account in 
its balance must exactly equal the profit shown by 
merchandise, plus the value of the goods he started 
with. 

As alternation of work pleasant with work labori- 
ous is good for everybody, another talk may be al- 
lowed on the many kinds of merchandise bought and 
sold, from millinery to tons of coal, and from bits of 
paper (notes, stocks, ete.) to real estate; the differ- 
ent styles of business, as wholesale, retail, cash, com- 
mission, manufacturing, growing (florists’), ped- 
dling; and their possibilities as to suecessful manage- 
ment are described by the teacher, with additions and 
emendations by the class. It is easy for this to be- 
come a most interesting exercise for all, and capable 
of developing muth enthusiasm; but care should be 
taken by the instructor to visit some of the different 
establishments and to acquire a general knowledge 
of the profit and loss producing elements with which 
they are obliged to deal. The whole discussion in- 
variably leads to the subject intended, i. e., the books 
of original entry; and your audience will ingeniously 
name almost every variety of book one could dream 
of: Cash, sales, stock, expense, pay-roll, drummers’ 
record book, ete. At last they come to see real 
necessity for Sales, Cash (their names telling what 
they record), Invoice (for purchases of merchandise), 
and Journal (for transfers of value not involving 
cash or merchandise). 

After this, of course, work goes on with these 
hooks, posted from time to time into the ledger. 
Put a short set of transactions on the board in the 
order of their dates, starting the student-proprietor 
with a few hundred dollars cash capital, then have 
him buy for cash an amount of staple goods, as 
fruit, within his means and sell at a 
slight advance. Let the dates cover two weeks or a 
month, and have, as before, all goods sold out and 
each customer's account closed finally by cash. 
Then they can readily ascertain their profit by the 
merchandise account, and should be encouraged to 
search the ledger to see in what shape this profit is 
coming to them. Afterwards a few personal ac- 
counts may be left unpaid (in the next set, perhaps), 
and this is the beginning of their knowledge of re- 
sources and liabilities. 

It is well to keep as near to business methods as 
possible, with no copying or comparison. To give a 
good idea of the proper forms, I have written one 
scholar’s salesbook (while he writes the others in the 
set), also the cashbook for another, the invoice or 
journal for a third, taking different pupils on follow- 
ing days, according to their need. The ledger is 
easily placed on the board. A good plan is to use 
actual dates at or near the present time, real names 
of large business firms, and striet market priecs 
(easily ascertained). Nothing wins more respect 
than to know these (and a host of other things), or 
loses one’s hold so readily as to charge an abnormal 
sum for an every-day commodity. Many other talks 
and more complicated exercises may be arranged as 
business knowledge is acquired, but T hope I have 
served to help the teacher in his greatst need: that 
of dealing with beginners. 


flour, coal, or 


MUNICIPAL INSTRUCTIVE LECTURES. 


The success of the evening school has led already 
to the introduction of free evening lectures of an in- 
structive nature in the various school halls of New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and other cities. The great 
success is in New York, where it has reached fabulous 
proportions. The scholarly standing of the lec- 
turers, the reliability of their information. the popu- 
larity of the presentation, have already revolution- 
ized the evening life of tens of thousands of men and 
women in New York. This movement is so out of 
the ordinary that its coming suggests limitless pos- 
sibilities When the expansion of the public school 
idea once gets fairly begun. ‘This is really a feature 
of the last decade of the century. 


GRAMMAR. 


BY J. P. M’CASKEY. 


Do you teach grammar? Don’t waste much time 
on the text-book until pupils know nouns from 
verbs, and adjectives from prepositions, ete. Know 
twenty-five or thirty rules. If they are not in the 
hook you use, make them, or get them from another 
book! Have everybody write and commit them to 
memory, whether understood or not. Don’t expect 
the impossibility of having everybody understand 
everything. Know twenty-five or thirty good defini- 
tions. Have them written out by everybody and 
committed to memory, whether understood or not. 
Take page after page of vour readers, go over them 
diligently for nouns, and nothing else. Use rules 
and definitions here and there as you can. Then 
for other parts of speech, one at a time, using rules 
and definitions so far as possible. Let the boys and 
girls weigh the words—in the hand, if you choose— 
to get the heft of them, and see how they fit to the 
definitions. Gradually light will come, and_ they 
will know that it is coming. When somewhat 
familiar with rules takes the words as they come on 
the printed page of reader or book, giving rules 
only and nothing else. Presently they will have 
some working knowledge of grammar so as to make 
the study of the text-book more profitable.—Mid- 
land Sehools. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE 


GRADE SCHOOL,—(U1.) 


BY WILLIAM J. AMOS, 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 


No one can reasonably claim that the study of 
physical and political geography is not one of the 
most useful divisions of the grammar school course; 
and I do not believe that anyone cares to discuss the 
advantages secured by a general knowledge of geog- 
raphy,—-they are too well known. 

The only fault to be found, as was stated in my 
last paper, is with the tendency to stop at generali- 
ties and allow the child to secure a knowledge of 
practical geography by experience. 

‘T'o illustrate how closely commercial geography is 
related to both the physical and political divisions of 
the subject, permit me to use the following outline:— 

1. All causes for the development of man’s 
material worth may be grouped under two heads: 
Physical and Political. 

(a) Physieal. 

(b) Natural Forces. 
(c) Winds. 
(d) Trade. 
(1) Variables. 
(e) Land. 
(e) Sea. 
(d) Importance to commerce. 
(e) Effect Climate. 
(e) Assist Locomotion. 
(c) Climate. 
(d) Causes of change. 
(e) Distance from equator. 
(e) Altitude. 
(e) Exposure to winds. 
(e) Sea Currents. 
(e) Proximity to mountains. 
(d) Influence of climate on commerce. 
(e) Effect upon labor. 
(e) Effect upon plants. 
(e) Effect upon transportation. 
(b) Natural formations and positions. 
(c) Proximity to sea. 
(c) I ffects upon climate. 
(c) Effeets upon transportation. 
(c) Mountain ranges. 
~  (d) Climate and winds. 
(d) Communication. 
(b) Soil and mineral deposits. 
(c) Clays. 
(c) Loams. * 
(c) Chemical characteristics suitable for yari- 
ous products. 
(c) Minerals. 
(d) Necessities for development. 
(e) Coal. 
(e) Iron, j 


(a) Political Influence. 
(b) Custom and Historical Usage. 


(c) Fffect of custom on the economic develop- 


ment of man. 
(c) Tariff and Custom duties. 
(d) Import duties. 
(e) Effects. 
(d) Export Duties. 
(e) Kffects. 
(c) Government and Constitution. 
(d) Effect on commerce. 
(d) Effect on social position of man. 


(c) System of Locomotion and Transporta- 


tion. 
(d) Railroads. 
(d) Rivers. 
(d) Canals. 
(d) Highways. 
(d) Animal. 
(c) Financial and Banking System. 
(d) Circulation of money. 
(d) Methods of exchange. 
(d) Value of clearings. 
(c) System of weights and measures. 
(d) Value of uniformity. 
(ec) As to money. 
(e) As to weights. 

It will be seen that all the points in the above out- 
line are discussed in all modern geographies and that 
the only thing needful is the teacher who will take 
the trouble to present the work in a practical and 
interesting manner. Nothing will interest the chil- 
dren more than to have them tell you why the flowers 
and fruit grow better south of the house than north 
of it; why the wind from the sea is damp and cold, 
while the breeze from the land is dry and warm; why 
the higher we ascend, the colder we become; why we 
have cold weather at the poles; why it would not be 
pleasant to live in the frigid zone or why it is too hot 
for comfort at the equator. 

Nearly all children can tell how hot water pipes 
warm the schoolroom; and from this it will be only : 
step to a complete understanding of how ocean cur- 
rents affect the climate of various countries. The 
knowledge on the part of the child that water runs 
down hill will, in a short time, show him how cur- 
rents may assist or retard commerce. 

Fxplain to the children the meaning of moisture 
and how it affects plant growth; tell them to watch 
the trees and flowers during a rain and see how each 
leaf and petal turns its little face upward and asks 
for more, more until satisfied; and how they all turn 
their faces downward when filled and tell nature to 
give the roots a drink, too. 

No doubt all of this seems childish and a long dis- 
tance from commercial geography, but if we are to 
open the young souls about us to a full understand- 
ing of the things that are to make them happy and 
useful members of society, we must get down to 
them. The great secret in teaching any subject is, 
first, to secure the attention of those to be taught. 
Secondly, to gradually build on the foundation of ac- 
quired knowledge.- No builder can erect a house by 
putting the roof on first. Do not do all the talking 
yourself. Encourage every effort on the part of the 
child. If at first he is diffident and shy, have him 
come to you privately and tell his story. 

No doubt some of my readers are wondering what 
we are going to do with those students who are in 
advanced work; how are we going to get results after 
the days of story-telling are over. 

Advanced work will give you the least trouble. If 
the child has been properly taught, he will have ac- 
quired an intense love for geography, and you will be 
enabled to build rapidly on the foundation laid in 
the lower grades. If, however, for any cause, 
students in the advanced work seem disinterested, 
they are always susceptible to good stories. Older 
pupils are generally ready to prepare papers on 
geographical subjects, because the matter is always 
easy to find. These papers are read in class and all 
the students make notes in their books as the reader 
proceeds. The reader is the teacher for the time, and 
the regular teacher becomes the student. After the 
reading, all ask questions. If the reader has made 
any errors in statement, the teacher is supposed to 
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ring these out in the discussion. This work is an 
attention holder, because each pupil becomes a critic 
and feels the importance of his position, and, conse- 
quently, gives the closest attention. 

-! have found the appointment of committees a 
vreat help in my classes. I appoint a committee 
each Monday, whose business it is to scan the news- 
papers and magazines for commercial geography 
news. The result is astonishing; we very often se- 
cure so many items that it is impossible to use them 
all, and then the teacher must use care to select some 
of those brought in by the backward pupils. This is 
1 means of encouragement, and it is wonderful how 
the mere selecting of as small a thing as an item will 
sometimes encourage the most diffident boy or girl 
in the elass. 

After the items are edited by the teacher, and are 
discussed in the class, they are tacked on the 
“geography board” and left for a few days for private 
reference; then they are removed to the “geography 
scrap book,” where they find a permanent resting 
place, and where they may be used for reference at 
any time. 


These “Ways and Means” might be continued in- 


definitely, but the resourceful teacher can attend to 
this matter. 

The political geography may be taught by the 
above methods and the very best results secured. 
(are should always be taken, however, that we must 
not, for a single moment, lose sight of the practical 
results of our teaching. Fach lesson must show its 
results or we must count it lost. 


TEN-MINUTE TALKS ON MUSIC TEACHING. 
(VL) 


BY FREDERIC H, RIPLEY. 


WRITING MUSIC. 

Musical thinking may be cultivated by teaching 
the children to write simple, original phrases. 

If the teacher will require every pupil to draw the 
staff, and write a simple exercise of his own composi- 
tion upon it, it will be discovered that few if any of 
the pupils are possessed of any appreciable musical 
sense. Most of the exercises will be just a series of 
notes placed at random upon the staff. 

The question instantly arises, How can this be 
remedied? How can pupils be brought to think 
correctly, and express themselves properly in music? 

We should begin our directions for a written ex- 
ercise by stating, (1) that our exercises are to be four 
measures long; (2) that the close shall be on the ac- 
cented part of the fourth measure; (3) that each ex- 
ercise shall begin and end on the key note; (4) that 
no skips shall be allowed. (That is, that the tones 
shall follow in the regular order of the tones of the 
scale.) 

Having given these directions, prepare the paper. 
Place the clef and key-signature, divide the staff into 
four parts, place the first and last notes of the exer- 
cise, and proceed to fill the measures with notes of 
uniform value (quarter-notes of two-four be the 
metre signature) so as to express a complete musical 
lea. 

Before each pupil has written ten such exercises, 
he will feel the initial impulse, the flow of the melody 
and the approach of his close; and actually begin to 
exercise his wits in a truly musical way. Bad exer- 
cises should be criticised from the board, and good 
ones made models for imitation. 

No little difficulty will be experienced in making 
the pupils understand the conditions on which they 
write, and no benefit will be derived until they have 
written enough exercises so that it taxes their in- 
zenuity to think of an arrangement of the notes not 
already used. 

Having mastered the simple phrase, we may pro- 
ceed to the combination of two phrases. The direc- 
tions for this exercise are similar to those for the 
first, exeept that the staff may be divided into = 
parts. The opening and closing notes may be _ 
as hefore, and a note representing Sol placed on the 
accented part of the fourth measure. The first four 


measures may end on Sol, and the second on Do. 
The combination of the two phrases makes a musical 
sentence. Require each pupil to write ten such musi- 
cal sentences. 


Unless directed otherwise, the pupils will waste 
much time making large, black noteheads and in 
elaborating their work. Teach them to work 
rapidly, using elongated dots for the notehead, mak- 
ing the stem with a single light stroke. 

In manuscript it is allowable to make all stems turn 
up. 


Concentrate the attention on the musical thought, 


not on the representation. 

When good phrases and sentences are written by 
the majority of the pupils, notes of different values 
inav be allowed—and from this we pass to the three, 
four, and six-part measure. 

The following is an outline for progressive work:— 


INTRODUCTION. 
I. Diatonie Writing. 
' 1. Phrases ending on the tonic. 
i (a) In two-part measure, 2, 3, and 4 measure 


i phrases, notes of equal value. 

‘ (a) Beginning on the accented note. 

i (b) Beginning on unaccented note. 

x (b) In three-part measure. 

: (c) Extension of a and b to four-part and 
six-part measure, 

% 2. Periods, with half close on five of the scale, 
ending on tonic. 

; 1. In two-part measure, 4, 6, and 8 measure 


periods notes of equal value. 
(a) Beginning on accented note. 
i (b) Beginning on unaccented note. 
4 2. In three-part measure. 
3. Extension of a and b to four-part and 
six-part measure. 
II. Same with notes of unequal value, using mul- 
tiple beat only. 
Writing with skips. 
1. Rule for skips. 
(a) Use of seconds and thirds. 
(hb) Use of larger skips. 
Repeat with skips, steps I. and IT. 
IV. Writing with divided beat. 
Repeating steps I., and IIL. 
V. Introducing sharps from above. 
VI. Introducing flat seven. 
VII. Introducing the minor mode. 
VIII. Setting simple verses to music. 


DEC: MBER CALENDAR. 
Merry Christmas! 
Where does the winter butterily spend this month? 
Which js the shortest day of the year? 
What causes the ground to crack these cold, winter 
nights? 
What are the Northern Lights: 
Do vou know another name for them? 
What time does the sun rise this month! 
(‘an vou find the North star. 
When is Forefathers’ day? ' 
Is there any difference between a cat s summer ant 
winter coat ? 
Is the same thing true of any other anima od | 
Can you tell what animal makes the tracks you see 
in the snow? 
What color is the hare’s winter coat? 
How is the change an advantage to him? 
Do you know our pretty goldfinches now: 
‘hey are yellow birds no longer. . 
What kind of fish are caught through the ice this 
season? 
Why do the ice-dealers prefer to fill their ice- 
xt? 
houses this month rather than next: 
Have vou seen the snowbirds and the snow bunt- 
ings? 
See the little ric 
Who made them: 
Would vou like to see more of our winter birds: 
Tr: hanging a bone from some tree near your 
hanging a 


Iges in the snow out in the fields! 


window. 
How does the farmer spend his time this month? 


Where does holly grow? 7 
What other Christmas greens do you know: 


Have you looked for the long sprays of the ground- 
pine under the snow? 


THE DECIMAL SYSTEM. 

Cur English brothers are dead in earnest about se- 
curing scmetime the acceptance of the metric system. 
They have a well-equipped “Decimal Association,” with 
Sir Samuel Montague, Bart., M. P., as_ president, with 
headquarters at Botolph house, Eastcheap, London. 

The education department of Great Britain has also 
put itself on record in the following official letter to the 
“Decimal Association,” written on the fourteenth ot 
August, 1899: — 

Sir: Adverting to your letter dated June 30, my lords 
are in full agreement with your association in desiring 
that instruction in the principles of the metric system 
should form a part of the regular course of instruction 
in all public elementary schools in England and Wales. 
With this object, they have caused a special note to be 
inserted in schedule I. of the code, pointing out that the 
scholars in and above standard IV. should know these 
principles, and that lessons leading up to these princi- 
ples may be usefully given to children in standard IIL; 
and they have also called special attention to those pro- 
visions of the code by means of a paragraph (paragraph 
22) in the instructions to inspectors. Their lordships 
cannot admit that there is ambiguity in the directions 
of the education department on this subject, as is sug- 
gested in your letter now under reply. My lords note 
your statement, that there is a strong feeling among 
school boards throughout the country in favor of the 
metric system being more thoroughly taught in the pub- 
lic elementary schools, and I am to assure you that the 
education department desire to support any movement, 
ete., for useful and efficient instruction in the system 
which it may be found possible to set on foot. The 
remedy for any present neglect of the provisions of the 
code is in the hands of the school boards and school 
managers. It is their duty to see that provision is made 
for teaching the subject in the schools controlled by 
them. 

Your association is perhaps aware that it is not now 
the practice of the education department to hold a formal 
examination of every school annually in all the subjects 
taught, but that the periodical examinations are now for 
the most part left to the managers and teachers, and H. 
M. inspectors visit the schools for the purpose of observ- 
ing and inspecting their ordinary working. I have. the 
honor to be, sir, Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. I. Pooley. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS 
DIED, 1875 —'99. 


WHO HAVE 


(Continued from Journal of December 14.) 
BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP, LL.D., born in Kent, 
Conn., July 18, 1817, died in Clinton, Conn., April 27, 
1898; for ten years agent Massachusetts board of edu- 
cation, and secretary of the Connecticut board of edu- 
cation; special mission to Japan. 

EDWARD OLSEN, PH.D., founder and first president 
University of Dakota, born in Norway August 29, 1847, 
died in Minneapolis November 30, 1889. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., born in Acworth, N. H., Feb- 
ruary 3, 1815, died in Brookline, Mass., April 17, 1899; 
graduated from Dartmouth in ’42; taught in Caven- 
dish, Vt., in ’83; principal Hebron (N. H.) Academy, 
Thetford (Vt.) Academy, '43-'55; North Granville 
(N. Y.) Seminary, ’55-’60; West Brattleboro (Vt.) Semi- 
nary, '60-’68, West Lebanon (N. H.) Seminary, ’68-'80; 
manager New England bureau of education, Boston, 
*80-'95: in New Hampshire legislature, ’69-’71; taught 
more than 5,000 students; occupied many important 
positions of trust, wrote several books. 

GUSTAVUS J. ORR, “Horace Mann of the South,” born 
in Orville, S. C., August 9, 1819, died in Atlanta, Ga., 
December 11, 1887; president N. E. A. in ’82; state 
superintendent education of Georgia for many years. 
No man has done more for Southern education than he 
did. 

EDWARD ORTON, I.L.D., born in Deposit, N. Y., 
March 9, 1829, died in Columbus, O., October 6, 1899; 
graduated from Hamilton College in °48, post-graduate 
of Harvard; taught State Normal College, Albany, 
56-59, Antioch College, °65-'72; president Antioch, 
‘72-73: first president Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, ’73-’81; professor in the same, '81-’99. 

ARIEL PARISH, born in Coventry, Conn., July 20, 
1808, died in Denver, Col., November 24, 1885; was one 
of those who in 1830 in Boston organized the first edu- 
cational association on broad and comprehensive lines; 
member Massachusetts board of education; superin- 
tendent New Haven, ’65-’83. For fifty years he was an 
educational leader in New England. 


[Continu, of page 437.) 
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A happy New Year to all! 
The index for the year accompanies this issue. 


There will be a lively effort to have the midwinter 
meeting of the N. E. A., that of the Superintend- 
ents, held in Chicago hereafter as a regular thing. 
There has been a purpose for a long time to locate 
this department, and it looks as though it might 
succeed this time. The trial of Washington as a 
permanent place was not a success, and there is little 
prospect that the Chicago experiment will be more 
successful, but it may have to be tried. There 
would be some advantages in a permanent home for 
this meeting, and Chicago is the best place. in the 
union as such a home. 


Effingham Maynard, who died at Saratoga Springs 
early in December, 1899, was one of the firm, in 1859, 
of Clark, Austin, Maynard, & Co., which was ruined 
financially by the Civil War. In 1865 the business 
was resumed by Clark & Maynard, and prospered, 


-paying all the debts of the old firm in full. Lucius 


FE. Clark retired at the close of ISS8 and died October 
29, 185, at Yonkers, N. Y. In 1895 Mr. Maynard 
consolidate | lis business with that of Charles FE. 
Merrill & Co, and the corporation is continued as 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co. Mr. Maynard will always 
be remembered in the annals of the book trade as a 
courtly, warm-hearted gentleman, helpful, publie- 
spirited, and the soul of honor. He worked early 
and late, and spared no personal sacrifice to pay 
debts which liad been eancelled against the old tirm 
of 1859, but for which his sensitive n.ture led him 
to consider that he was, in some degree, morally re- 
sponsible. ‘The world is better and richer for such a 
career and fruitful life as thit of Effingham Maynard, 


THE ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


The Journal of Education will have a series of 
Important symposiums en arithmetic, each 
sisting of a leading article by Mr. Winship, which 
will be commented upon or discussed by several 
school inen and women to whom the article will be 
subinitted in advance, Care will be taken that no 


other feature of the Journal is allowed to suffer. 
The series will be the most practical, comprehensive, 
and carefully prepared of any treatment ever given 
this vital school subject. The topics will be:— 

Capacity and Maturity. 

Essentials in Arithmetic. 

Luxury of Arithmetic. 

Knowledge of Numbers. 

Arithmetical Processes. 

Arithmetical Problems. 

Arithmetical Discipline. 

Applications of Arithmetic. 

Important related knowledge. 

Will you tell your associates of this series, which 
will alone cover a year’s issues of a monthly. You 
may also say that this series will be followed by a 
similar practical, complete, and comprehensive series 
of articles on spelling. In a word, the year 1900 will 
see by far the most interesting, useful fifty numbers 
of the Journal of Education ever published. These 
practical series is only one of the features of great 
attractiveness. Those who order the series for 
iwenty-five cents wiil receive the whole series even 
though an occasional week is skipped. 


SUPERINTENDENT HARLAN. 


In no one respect did the anniversary Journal 
cause the editor so much regret as in the case of the 
omission to speak of Superintendent David W. 
Harlan of Wilmington. This was all the more dis- 
appointing because special preparation had been 
made to honor him in that connection. Wilming- 
ton has had no other superintendent. On January 
1, 1871, Mr. Tlarlan was elected superintendent. 
In these years the pupils have increased more than 
150 per cent. and the fifteen schoolhouses have in- 
creased to twenty-nine and in point of equipment 
they have improved several hundred per cent. Mr. 
Harlan has been a most efficient leader. No man 
ever gave himself to the work of the schools more 
devotedly or conscientiously, no man has kept better 
informed upon the best thought of the educational 
world. The city has a first-class training school for 
teachers. free text-hooks, manual training, sewing, 
and cooking, in addition to musie and drawing. 
Perhaps there is no hetter evidence of the patience 
and skill of Mr. Harlan than is seen in the fact that 
while the increase in pupils is 150 per cent. the in- 
crease in teachers is 223 per cent. This shows how 
successfully he has secured better instruction for 
the children. No man’s influence in a community 
need he more delightful than is that of Mr. Tlarlan’s. 
Officials. parents, teachers, and children appreciate 
his beneficial educational leadership. 


THE PERMANENT FUND OF THE N. EE. A 

The permanent fund of the N. FE. A. was $74,000 
hefore the meeting at Los Angeles. It will be 
£90,000 hefore the meeting of 1900.+ This is a neat 
sui. ft must always be borne mind, however, 
that from this amount there must be deducted, ulti- 
mately, some valueless investments. Nominallv 
these worthless bonds—Garfield and Washington, 
Kansas sehool bonds, and Grant, Lane, Marion. 
Reno and Seward, Nansas county and city bonds— 
reach the total of $9,300, but on one of these $1,000 
judgment has been obtained, and it is probable that 
the present prosperous condition of Kansas will en- 
able the trustees to realize considerable on this 

OF the $67,500 invested prior to the meeting of 
IS. S1.000 is at seven per cent.; $25,000 at six per 
cent.: 81.000 at five and one-half per cent., and 
50,500 at five per cent. Of late, and in all the 
future, no investments will be made except in such 
securities as the state of New York permits trust 
funds to be invested in. These are as safe as any 
Last year $6,737 of 
the old time investments were paid in. This vear 
about as much more will be. and by 1901 practic: lly 
the entire fund will be in gilt-edged securities, re- 
lieving the association of any anxiety bevond the 
specified $9,300, 


investments can hope be. 


is a most satisfactory condition of affairs 
Che certain income from the fund is sure to be up- 


wards of $4,000 annually. This has a significance 
that is not generally appreciated. The expenses of 
a meeting, including the printing of the great 
volume and mailing the same, is about $15,000 to 
$18,000 a year. There is always a liability of a 
meeting that does not pay expenses, the Nashville 
meeting did not, a Charleston meeting would not, 
and of course the World’s Fair Chicago meeting did 
not. This fund helps out in such an event. There 
is also a liability that the modern railroad combina- 
tions may cut off the income permanently, by refus- 
ing to charge in the $2.00 membership fee and pay- 
ing it over to the treasury,—in which case even the 
income from the fund would not make a meeting 
possible with the volume. There are other apparent 
considerations which make a large permanent fund, 
even much larger than the present eminently 


desirable. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The killing of General Henry W. Lawton at San 
Mateo, northeast of Manila, December 19, is the 
saddest single episode of the war in the Philippines. 
General Lawton’s whole life had been spent in arms, 
and he had come out unseathed from so many peril- 
ous situations that it is not surprising that he had 
grown reckless. Tle was only nineteen when he re- 
ceived a captain’s commission for bravery on the 
field in the civil war: he had hunted down the re- 
doubtable Geronimo through rocky passes and over 
mountain heights: he gained fresh renown at Fl 
Caney and Santiago: and for ten months he had 
crossed and recrossed the island of Luzon, driving 
the Filipinos before him. Tle was a splendid speci- 
men of manhood, and it seems a thousand pities 
that such a career should be closed by the bullet of 
a sharpshooter in an insignificant engagement. 

* * 

London went nearly wild at first over the news 
of General Buller’s defeat. following so closely as it 
did upon the disasters to the columns of General 
Gatacre and General Methuen. But the govern- 
ment took immediate steps to increase the numbers 
and efficiency of its forces. The fifth and sixth 
divisions are already on their way or in process of 
embarking. These will add 20,000 men to the 
75,000 already in the field. The government has 
pow ordered the seventh division also to go: has 
called out all the reserves, and is accepting volun- 
teer regiments from the militia, and organizing 
yeomanry regiments of mounted infantry. Tn these 
wavs, it will bring its force in South Africa to a total 
of more than 150,000. 


* * 

What is nerhans fully as important to the tran- 
enilizine of the popular mind. if not to success in 
the field. the government. without reealling or cen- 
enring the generals who have made such grave mis- 
takes. has commissioned the two most distinguished 
eenerals at its command to take charge of operations 
from this time forward: General Roberts as eom- 
mander-in-chief and General Kitehener as chief of 
staff. General Roherts is sixty-seven vears old. 
and it is unnsnal to imnose heavy burden 
nnon aman of his vears: but he won such distine- 
tion by his famous march to Kandahar in the Af- 
shan war that the British have come to regard him 
as almost indomitable. General Kitchener is eigh- 
teen years vounger, and his laurels. won in the expe- 
dition to Khartoum and the hattle of Omdurman. 
are still green. 

* 

The House of Renresentatives passed the Repub- 
liean gold-standard bill Decemher 18. bv a vote of 
190 to 150. As was anticipated, every Republican 
vote was cast for the measure. With the Repub- 
licans voted eleven eastern sound-monev Democrats: 
the rest of the Democrats and all of the Ponulists 
voted against the hill. The senate received the bill 
from the house the next dav. Tt was at once re- 
ferred to the committee on finance. and by pre- 
arrangement was immediately reported. with an 
amendment incorporating the similar bill of the 
finance eommittee as a substitute. The measnre 
has heen given the right of way. Tt will be ealled 
up in the senate January 4. immediately after the 
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holiday recess, and its consideration continued un- 
til it is disposed of. 
* * * 

Mail advices from Santoa report a renewal of the 
strife among the contending native chiefs, follow- 
ing the announcement of the acquisition of the two 
chief islands by Germany under the recently com- 
pleted arrangement. This arrangement, so far as 
the share of the United States in it is concerned, 
awaits action by the senate before it takes effect. 
‘here are intimations that Democratic senators will 
oppose ratification, and if they should do so reso- 
lutely, they are numerous enough to achieve their 
purpose, as a two-thirds vote will be required to 
vive the treaty effect. But, whatever may be the 
partisan view, it is not clear what national interest 
will be served by obstructing the treaty. Its im- 
mediate effect is to release the United States from 
annoying complications, and the little island which 
we get by the arrangement is important only as con- 
taining the harbor of Pago-Pago, which is already 
ours, 

* * 

(ieneral Brooke accompanied the transfer of the 
government of Cuba to General Wood with an ad- 
dress to the people of the island, in which he re- 
minded them of the progress which had been made 
during the vear in which he had been in chief 
authority. It is a remarkable record of improve- 
ment; the ordinary industries have been resumed; 
the ravages of war have been, in a measure, repaired; 
peace and comparative tranquillity prevail; courts 
have been set up; schools have been established; and 
the people have been given an increasing share in 
the government. All this has been done with a 
minimum display and use of force, and it is General 
Wood’s policy still further to reduce the number of 
soldiers in the island. There is still some restless- 
ness among Cuban politicians who do not find their 
schemes advanced, but the people at large evidently 
appreciate the blessings of good government, to 
which they have been strangers in the past. 

* * * 

The bank suspensions in Boston, . following and 
accompanying a period of “tight money,” have made 
the past week an anxious one in business and finan- 
cial circles. In these days, all the world is one in 
matters of finance, and a disaster to British arms i” 
South Africa, with a consequent drop in consols, is 
felt in all the markets of the world; but the Bos- 
ton bank suspensions would have come to pass, very 
likely, if there had been no ultimatum and no war. 
They represent the inevitable backward swing which 
follows excessive speculation. In the case of the 
Globe bank, at least, they are symptomatic not of 
unsound business conditions so much as of unsound 
financiering. It is the old story of “Napoleonic” 
finance, which makes fortunes in a day and loses, 
them as quickly. 

* * * 

The death of Dwight L. Moody will bring a sense 
of personal loss to thousands of people in this coun- 
try and abroad. Few men of his generation have 
exerted so wide an influence for the uplifting of men 
as he. Even those who did not agree with his 
theology were moved by his sincerity of purpose and 
the depth of his convictions. He was a man of but 
one book. the Bible: and of but one aim, to help men 
toward God. His career illustrates the familiar 
truth, that the men who move their contemporaries 
are the men who believe something with all their 
might. The statistics of the sermons he has 
preached and the millions of hearers he has reached 
tell only a part of the story of his life; not the least 
of the services which he rendered was that of a wit- 
ness to the reality and power of unseen things. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
BOROUGHS OF MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 

The salary question still continues to the fore. The 
board of estimate and apportionment has granted but 
$6,093.000..0 ¢or the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, which is not sufficient to pay the schedule adopted 
by the borough board on May 17 last. 

When the Ahearn bill (chapter 417, Laws of 1899) be- 
came a law, on April 25 last, it fixed minimum salaries 
for women teachers just beginning, those of ten years, 


and those of fifteen years’ service; and for men begin- 
ning, and for those of twelve years’ service; and further 
provided that revenue bonds should be issued to pay for 
these advances. All these provisions are mandatory. 
The different borough boards construed the law to mean 
that these advances had to be met by the issue of reve- 
hue bonds, and that they therefore could apply unex- 
pended balances appropriated by the board of estimate 
for “increase in salaries,” to equalize salaries of those 
teachers not affected by the Ahearn bill. In accordance 
with this view the Manhattan board, on May 17, adopted 
a schedule in which length of service and fitness were 
recognized in a manner satisfactory to the teachers. The 
comptroller paid these schedule salaries for the months 
of June, July, August, and September, but declined to 
pay the October salaries, having been advised by the cor- 
poration counsel that the borough boards should have 
used up “unexpended balances” in adjusting the Ahearn 
increases; and, further, he requested that all moneys ex- 
ceeding the minimum requirement of the Ahearn Dill 
should be re-paid by the teachers who received it. As 
his proposition was that these re-payments should be 
made in November and December, it will be seen that the 
teachers were placed in a very embarrassing position, 
for many of them, of twenty or twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, not only would not have received any salary 
for these two months, but would have owed the city 
money! 

The teachers took their case into court, and won; but 
in the meantime the board of estimate had passed on the 
allowance for the year 1900, and, taking the view of the 
corporation counsel, cut down the appropriations asked 
for by the central board. 

As matters now stand, the committee has been com- 
pelled to make the following report: — 

“Your committee hopes to be able to save money in 
certain directions, but there is no hope of affecting a 
sufficient saving to carry the present schedule through 
1900; in fact, as the situation looks at present, a return 
to the salaries paid in May last is imperative. The com- 
mittee will give the most careful consideration to this 
whole subject, and if it is found that, by economizing in 
certain directions some increascs may be allowed, other 
than the mandatory increases of the Ahearn act, a 
schedule will be prepared and presented to the board for 
its consideration. In the meantime the following resolu- 
tions are submitted for adoption: — 

“ ‘Resolved, that the salary schedule adopted by the 
board on May 17 last be, and the same is hereby, repealed 
to take effect December 31, 1899. 

“ ‘Resolved, that all teachers, except those affected by 
chapter 417 of the Laws of 1899, be paid on and after 
January 1, 1900, at the same rates of salary that they re- 
ceived in May last, provided, however, that no woman 
teacher shall receive less than $600 per annum, and no 
man teacher less than $900 per annum. 

“ ‘Resolved, that all principals and teachers affected by 
chapter 417 of the Laws of 1899 be paid on and after 
January 1, 1900, the minimum mandatory salaries of that 
chapter.’ ”’ 

Mr. Moriarty, the chairman of the committee on sup- 
plies, has been enabled to effect a saving of $174,000 dur- 
ing the past year. It is to be regretted that the charter 
prevents a transfer of this amount to the teachers’ salary 
fund. 

Through the efforts of Commissioner O’Brien, the park 
board has granted the use of certain parts of the city 
parks to the publie schools for their sports and games. 
It is a good thing to see that two departments of the city 
government appreciate the virtue of the Herbartian prin- 
ciple of correlation. 

john T. Nechelson of public seheol 10, president of the 
State Teachers’ Association, has convened the executive 
committee to meet in Syracuse during Christmas week. 
He states that the next annual convention is to be held 
at Thousand Islands, and predicts a large attendance of 
teachers from the city. . 

The Society of Pedagogy has issued its announcement 
for the coming term, both for its public lectures and its 
classroom work. For thirteen years this society has 
been working unpretentiously, but very successfully. It 
is pleasant to know that its efforts are appreciated by the 
teachers. 

Seventy-eight teachers 
during the past few months, and the board of superin- 
tendents, in conjunction with the board of education, has 
been working very hard to have the retirements effected 
by December 31. Under the law, teachers who are re- 
tired receive fifty per cent. of their salaries, the amount, 
As a lower schedule goes 


have applied for retirement 


however, not to exceed $1,000. 
into effect on January 1 by retiring these teachers on 
Lecernber #1, they will receive u higher pension then if 
they were retired after the new year. 

The flags on all the schools are being displayed at half 


mast for ten days in honor of the memory of General 


Henry W, Lawton. 


(Continued from page 435.] 


FRANCIS W. PARSONS, born in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1840; 
gallant soldier in the Civil War, wounded three times; 
superintendent Tuscumbia, Ala., ’68-’69. 

JAMES W. PATTERSON, LL.D., born in Henniker, N. 
H., July 2, 1823, died in Concord, N. H., May 4, 1893; 
graduated from Dartmouth in ’48; taught in Dart- 
mouth, °52-’65; New Hampshire legislature, 62 and 
"77-'78; congress, '62-'67; United States senate, '66-'73; 
state superintendent, ’85-’93. 

JOHN P. PAYSON, born in Brentwood, N. H., 1815, died 
June, 1889; taught in several minor places, and then 
in Portsmouth and Chelsea, where he was highly re- 
garded. He was principal there for nearly forty years. 

ANDREW P. PEABODY, D. D., professor Harvard, 
1860-’81, born in Beverly, Mass., March 19, 1811; Uni- 
tarian clergyman, Portsmouth, N. H., 1833-’60; died in 
Cambridge, 1893. 

MISS ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, born in Billerica, 
Mass., May 16, 1804, died in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
January 5, 1894; sister-in-law of both Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Horace Mann; was eminent as a teacher, 
as a promoter of the kindergarten, and as an educa 
tional writer. 


WILLIAM PEPPER, LL.D., born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 21, 1848, died in Pleasanton, Cal., July 28, 1898; 
graduated from University of Pennsylvania in '62; pro- 
fessor University of Pennsylvania, ’68-’81; provost 
University of Pennsylvania, '81-’'98; eminent leader, 
gave largely of his wealth to the university. 


WABTER S. PERRY, for twenty-seven years superin- 
tendent Ann Arbor, Mich., died December 15, 1897: 
president State Association, 1876; one of best-known 
and most useful superintendents in the state. 


JOHN PD. PHILBRICK, LL.D., born in Deerfield, N. H., 
May 27, 1818, died in Danvers, Mass., February 2, 1886; 
graduated from Dartmouth in ’42; taught Roxbury 
Latin, ’42-’48; Boston English high, ’44; principal May- 
hew school, Poston, principal Quincy school, 
Boston, *47-'52; principal Connecticut normal school, 
*53-"54; statesuperintendent Connecticut, '55-'56; super- 
intendent Boston, December 22, 1856-September 1, 1874, 
and from March 1, 1875-March 1, 1878, member of Mas- 
sachusetts board of education. In his day he was the 
best-known American educator at home and abroad, 
with the possible exception of Dr. Henry Barnard. 
His reports are masterpieces; president N. E. A., 1863: 
was most prominently connected with the educational] 
exhibits at Vienna, ’78, Philadelphia, ’76, and Paris in 
‘78. It is doubtful if any American educator has been 
more serviceable to education. Was elected first 
superintendent of Chicago, but declined; was trustee 
of Bates College for ten years, of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for twenty-six years, and of many 
other institutions. : 

APNER J. PHIPPS, PH.D., born in Portsmouth, N. fi., 
in 1816, died in Jamaica Plain September 20, 1886: 
graduated from Dartmouth in ’88; taught Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., '39-'47; principal academy, 
New Bedford, *47-’58; first superintendent New Bed- 
ford, ‘61-'64; first superintendent, Lowell, ’64-’67; 
agent Massachusetts board of education, ’62-’72; super- 
intendent Lewiston, Me., '76-’79; superintendent Ded- 
ham, Mass., for short time. 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN, born in England January 4, 1818, 
died in London early in 1897. He started in to work 
at an early age in the counting house of a cloth manu- 
facturer. He soon turned his attention toward getting 
an education, and ever afterward devoted himself with 
untiring effort to educational work. He is a'so wide'y 
known as the inventor of the system of stenography 
which bears his name. His efforts in this direction 
were of special value, and their results are felt in all 
the large business houses of the present day. 

NOAH PORTER, LL.D.. president Yale, 1871-'85, born 
in Farmington, Conn., December 14, 1811, died in New 
Haven March 4, 1892; graduated from Yale in ’31; 
high school principal, New Haven, two years, pastor 
ten years; one of most eminent New England scholars. 

ZALMON RICHARDS, born in Cummington, Mass., 
August 11, 1811, died in Washington, D. C., October 30, 
1899: graduated from Williams College in '36; taught 
in Union Academy, Massachusetts, ’36-’40 and ’b1-"66; 
Stillwater Academy, Massachusetts, "40-’51; superin- 
tendent Washington, D. C., for three years, connected 
with United States bureau of education for many yearg; 
first president N. E. A., 58; was active in the manage- 
ment of the N. E. A. for more years than any other 
man. 

ANDREW J. RICKOFF, born in New Hope, N. J., August 23, 
|824, died in Berkeley, Cal., March 29, 1899; graduated from 
Woodward College, Cincinnati; superintendent Ports- 


mouth, O., Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Yonkers, N, Y 
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He re-organized the schools of both of the large cities 
of Ohio, and influenced the educational life of the state. 
He was a man of exceptional power in leadership. He 
was the second president N. E. A., 59. 

MRS. REBECCA D. RICKOFF, born in Cincinnati, O., 
died in New York City January 4, 1898; wife of Dr. An- 
drew Rickoff; prominent in educational activity with 
voice, pen, and advice. 

JAMES S. ROLLINS, the Horace Mann of Missouri, born 
in Richmond, Ky., 1812, died in Boone county, Mo., in 
1887; founder of the educational system of Missouri; 
devoted his life to the development of higher and sec- 
ondary education. 

JOSEPH G. SCOTT, born in Montpelier, Vt., October 16, 
1835, died in Colorado Springs May, 1889; graduated 
from Westfield (Mass.) normal school; taught in 
same school, '55-’89, the last twelve years as principal. 
A quiet man, a genius at teaching, and a man of ster- 
ling character. 

BARNAS SEARS, D. D., born in Sandisfield, Mass., No- 
vember 19, 1802, died in Saratoga Springs July 6, 1880; 
graduated from Brown in 1825, and Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary; professor Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., also Newton Theological Seminary, 1836-48; 
secretary Massachusetts board of education, °48-’55; 
president Brown University, °55-’67; general agent 
Peabody fund, ’67-’80. 

JULIUS H. SEELYE, LL.D., born in Bethel, Conn., Sep- 
tember 14, 1824, died in Amherst, Mass., in 1895; 
graduated from Amherst in ’49, and Halle in ’53; pro- 
fessor in Amherst, ’58-’75; congress, ’75-’77; president 

Amherst, ’75-’90; eminent scholar, teacher, and author. 

EDWARD AUSTIN SHELDON, LL.D., principal Cswego 
normal school, 1867-’97, born in Perry Centre, N. Y., 
October 4, 1823, died in Oswego August 26, 1897; one 
of the grandest normal school leaders of the country; 
man of lovely spirit, and a grand administrator. 


JOHN FOX SLATER, philanthropist, born. in Slater- 
ville, R. I., March 4, 1815, died in Norwich, Conn., May 
7, 1884; in 1862 gave $1,000,000—Slater fund—for edu- 
cation of freedmen of the South; also established Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Free Academy. 


ANSON SMITH, D. D., born in Franklin, Pa., in 1811, 
died May 2, 1887; superintendent Toledo, ’50-’57; Ohio 
commissioner of education, °57-’63; superintendent 
Cleveland, ’63-’67. 

LELAND STANFORD, born in Watervliet, N. Y., March 
9, 1824, died in Palo Alto, Cal., June 21, 1893; went to 
California in '56; was governor, ’61-’63; United States 
senator, 85-93; president Central Pacific and Southern 
Pacific railroads; endowed Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity November 14, 1885, opened October 1, 168i: 
endowment by Senator and Mrs. Stanford is upwards 
of $50,000,000. 

EBEN S. STEARNS, LL.D., born in Bedford, Mass., 
December 23, 1819, died April 11, 1887; graduated from 
Harvard in ’40; taught in Bedford, Ipswich, and New- 
buryport, Mass., and Portland, Me.; second principal 
Framingham (Mass.) normal school; principal of 
academy, Albany, and also Exeter, N. H. In 1875 he 
became first president Peabody Normal College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., ’75-’87. 


J. DORMAN STEELE, PH.D., born in Lima, N. Y., May 
14, 1836, died in Elmira, N. Y., May 25, 1886; graduated 
from Genesee College in 58; officer in Civil War; 
principal Newark (N. Y.) high, ’62-’66, Elmira high, 
’66-'72; one of the most popular authors of school 
books in America. From 1867 to 1884 he issued four- 
teen text-books, that had a fabulous sale. 


CHARLES B. STETSON, born in Durham, Me., in 1839, 
died in Newport, R. I., April 1, 1878; developed each 
feature of drawing; member of firm of J. R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston, in ’72, devoting himself to art education. 
His last years were in the service of the Prang Edu- 
cational Company, Boston. 


ROBERT W. STEVENSON, borr in Zanesville, O., July 
1, 1832, died in Columbus O., March 6, 1893; taught in 
Columbus, superintendent Columbus, ’70-’S88, 
superintendent Wichita, Kan., ’89-’93; much respected 
and beloved by American educators. 


ELI T. TAPPAN, born in Steubenville, O., April 30, 
1824, died in Gambier, O., in 1888; mayor Steubenville, 
'44-'45, superintendent there, ’58-’59; president Ken- 
yon College, ’68-'75; professor mathematics, Kenyon 
College, '75-’87; state superintendent, *87-’88;  presi- 
ns N. E. A., ’83; was one of the great educators of 

hio. 


SANBORN TENNEY, born in Stoddard, N. H., January 
18, 1827, died in Buchanan, Mich., July 9, 1877; gradu- 
ated from Amherst in '53; professor in Vassar, ’65-’68, 
and Williams, '68-’'77. He was famous as a lecturer 
and writer. 


* CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, PH.D., born in Windsor, 


Conn., September 25, 1836, died at Terre Haute, Ind., 
March 17, 1885; graduated from Dartmouth in ’58, 
taught Peacham (Vt.) Academy; Arlington (Mass.) 
high, ’64-’68; Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic, ’68-'83; 
Rose Polytechnic, Terre Haute, Ind., ’83-’85; one of 
the most brilliant men of his day. 

JACOB TOME, statesman, financier, philanthropist, 
born in York county, Penn., August 13, 1810; taught 
country school, 1832-’33; went into lumber business; 
member of Maryland senate, 1864; gave scientific 
building to Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., and gave 
a large sum to found the Jacob Tome Institute at Port 
Deposit, Md.; died March 16, 1898. 

EBEN TOURJEE, born in Warwick, R. I., June 1, 1834, 
died in Boston April 12, 1891; founded East Greenwich 
(R. I.) Conservatory of Music, ’64, and New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, 1870. 

CHARLES TUFTS, founder of Tufts College in 1853, 
born in Medford, Mass., July 11, 1781, died in Medford 
December 24, 1876; gave seventy acres to the college. 

THOMAS W. VALENTINE, born in Northboro, Mass., 
February 16, 1818, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April, 1879; 
graduated from Worcester Academy in ’°35; taught 
in Lancaster and Ashland, Mass., and Albany, but his 
national fame rested upon his teaching in Brooklyn, 
55-’79. He was one of the leaders of the country in 
that day. 

GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER, LL.D., born in 
Boston July 2, 1840, died in Boston in 1897; graduated 
from Amherst in 1860; studied law with Senator 
George F. Hoar; brilliant record in Civil War,—en- 
tered as sergeant, promoted to brigadier-general, 
wounded at Chancellorsville, and was in Libby prison; 
assistant editor Springfield Republican, ’67-’69; chief 
bureau of statistics, Washington, ’70-’72; commis- 
sioner Indian affairs, ’71-’72; professor Yale, ’73-'81; 
president Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
*8i-’97; eminent American. 


I-MORY WASHBURN, born in Leominster, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1800, died March 18, 1877; in Dartmouth, 
1814-'15; graduated from Williams, 1817; graduated 
from Harvard law school in ’20; governor of Massa- 
chusetts, °53; professor of law at Harvard, ’56-’76; 
member Massachusetts board of education ten years. 


WILLIAM HARVEY WELLS, born in Tolland, Conn., 
February 27, 1812, died in Chicago January 21, 1835; 
president Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, ’51; 
president N. E. A., °63; superintendent of Chicago, 
’56-'64; author of the famous Wells grammar, of 
which more than a quarter of a million copies were 
sold in ten years. He taught in Andover and New- 
buryport, Mass., and was principal Westfield (Mass.) 
state normal school. 


JOSEPH WHITE, LL.D., born in Charlemont, Mass., 
November 18, 1811, died in Williamstown, Mass., No- 
vember 20, 1890; secretary Massachusetts board of 
education, '60-’76. He was distinctively an educational 
leader. He served twice in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. 


JAMES P. WICKERSHAM, LL.D., born in Chester 
county, Pa., March 5, 1825, was the first county super- 
intendent in Lancaster, O., 1854, and first principal of 
the Millersville normal school, the first in the state, 
in ’56-'66; state superintendent, ’66-’80; president N. 
rE. A., ’65; United States minister to Denmark, ‘82. 
One of his books was translated into several languages. 
His “History of Education in Pennsylvania” is the best 
state history probably that has been issued; died in 
Laneaster, Pa., March 25, 1891. ; 


FRANCES E. WILLARD, born in Churchville, N. Y., 
September 28, 1839, died in New York City February 17, 
1898: graduated from Northwestern University in °59 
as valedictorian; taught Evanston, Ill., Harlem, ili., 
Kankakee Academy, Pittsburg Female College; presi- 
dent Genesee Seminary, Lima, N. Y.; president 
Woman’s College of Northwestern University; devoted 
to women’s temperance work, °74-'98; president Chi- 
cago W. C. T. U., ’74; secretary National W. C. T. U., 
74; president National W. C. T. U., ’79-’98; most in- 
fluential woman in temperance reform in the world. 

JUSTIN WINSOR, died October 22, 1897. He was a 
great student of history, and rendered valuable service 
as a librarian; was for many years in charge of the 
Boston public library, which, under his careful man- 
agement, was recognized as a model of what a library 
should be. His work in history was very valuable be- 
cause of the vast funds of knowledge of the subject 
which he had collected, and which he was always ready 
to impart to any one who wished it. 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL.D., born in Boston May 
12, 1809, died in Boston; descendant of Governor John 
Winthrop; graduated from Harvard in ’28; law part- 


ner with Daniel Webster; in congress, 1840-'5)- 
speaker house of representatives,  sueceede;| 
Webster as United States senator in ’50; leading orator 
of the country; held many important offices in cit, 
and state; president of the trustees of Peabody fund 
from the founding till his death. 

E. FRANK WOOD, born in Boxford, Mass., in 1852 
died in Boston January, 1882; master Mather school. 
Boston, °62-’65; sub-master Quincy school, Boston, 
65-70; principal same school, ’70-’82. 

ELIZA B. WOODWARD, born in Haverhill, N. H., Janu- 
ary 27, 1827, died in Harrisburg, Pa., November 2, 1886; 
graduated from Bridgewater normal in ’57; taught in 
same school from ’57 to’86. She was one of the noblest 
women and ablest teachers of her day. More than 2,000 
pupils were devoutly attached to her. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


VIA CRUCIS. A Romance of the Second Crusade. By 
Francis Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 396 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Crawford’s “Via Crucis” is a strong and brilliant 
novel as absorbingly interesting as its notable prede- 
cessors. It is a splendid picture of the origin, growth, 
and accomplishment of the second crusade, of the French 
court, and in striking contrast the abject misery of the 
poor of that age. The central figure is an Englishman, 
honest, chivalrous, and manly to a rare degree, truly an 
ideal hero. He is loved by the queen of France, yet, while 
never failing in his duty as a subject and trusted friend, 
he remains true to the simple, brave maiden who was his 
childhood playmate. Out of these complications in- 
tensely dramatic scenes develop, and the play of human 
passions is handled in a masterly manner. The current 
of life runs strong through the book, and the characters 
are distinctly individual. The author's power and skill 
never showed-to better advantage. 

SELECTIONS FROM OVID. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By James N. Anderson, M. A., Ph.D. 
The Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago: University Publishing Company. 
258 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Anderson has taken about half of his “Selections 
from Ovid” from the “Metamorphoses,” and the rest from 
the minor works. The cleverness of Ovid’s tales and his 
comparatively easy style ought to make his verse an en- 
joyable introduction to Latin poetry. The selections are 
seldom more than two or three pages in length, which 
simplifies the matter of following the thought in an un- 
familiar language. The commentary, which takes up 
more pages than the text, is careful and full—too full, we 
should think, for any but elementary classes. Otherwise, 
the book will serve admirably for preparatory and colle- 
giate work. 

LES DEUX ROIS. By Alexandre Dumas. 

F. H. Hewitt, M. A. 108 pp. 

BENJAMINE. By Charles Deslys. Edited by F. Julien. 

115 pp. 

New York, London, Bombay: Longmans, Green, « Co. 

Of the French books recently received from Longmans, 
‘Les Deux Rois” is an episode detached from Dumas’ last 
romance of the famous musketeers, the ‘‘Vicomte de 
Bragelonne,” or “Dix Ans Plus Tard.” It is the story of 
a plot to release from prison and raise to power King 
Louis’ twin brother, in which Aramis, Porthos, and 
D’Artagnan are involved. It is easy French, can be read 
through in a short time, and the spirited narrative excites 
and holds the interest. 

“Benjamine” is a tale extracted from “Grand’maman,” 
a novel by a successful modern writer, Charles Deslys. 
Benjamine, the petted and beautiful daughter of a prince, 
was mysteriously kidnapped, and the task of finding and 
recovering her required ingenuity and devotion. It is 
a touching story of sustained interest, and suited for sec- 
ond year French classes. The book contains a vocabu- 
lary, and the notes are full and helpful. 


Edited by 


SELECTIONS FROM WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Edited by Alphonso G. Newcomer. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 166 pp. 

Sixteen selections from the Imaginary Conversations 
of Landor form the latest volume in Holt’s “English 
Readings for Students.” Those chosen as most interest- 
ing and instructive for younger readers are dramatic 
dialogues between familiar characters of Roman history 
and, coming down to later times, the talk of Michel An- 
gelo, Spenser, Southey, Blucher, the Empress Catherine, 
and others. But as a matter of fact, the characters count 
for little, as Landor was wholly poet, thinker, and 
imaginative writer, with a complete disregara for his- 
tory. His are idealized portraits from a mythology of his 
own making, and we read them for the noble sentiments 
and for the masterly prose style, pure and original. The 
editor discusses in the fair and able introduction the 
qualities of Landor’s style, the “Conversations” in par- 
ticular, and his place in literature. The notes supply the 
scene and date for the conversations when possible, eriti- 
cism of the use and abuse of facts, and suggestions and 
questions to stimulate thought. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: 
Feats on the Fjord, by Harriet Martineau; Tales from 
Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb; The Heroes, 
by Charles Kingsley. London: Dent & Co. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 50 cents each 
volume. ‘ 

The series of “Temple Classics for Young People” 
begins most excellently with Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” and Charles Kingsley’s Greek fairy tales 
of “The Heroes,” Perseus, Theseus, and the Argonauts. 
But the bright and particular gem is Miss Martineau’s 
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“Feats on the Fjord.” It is the romance. 
of a Norwegian household living on a_ 
fjord at the foot of the highest mountain | 
in Norway, where the stars shine brightly 
at midday in the winter months. Quaint 

and curious are their ways of life, and the 

<tory is wonderfully sympathetic. The 

descriptions of scenery are charming. - 
The plundering of pirates along the coast | 
affords the chief excitement, and the deep- | 
rooted superstition of these people is the | 
central thought. The volume, like the. 
other two, contains a colored frontispiece | 
and eleven graceful illustrations in black’ 
and white. | 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. A Woman’s | 
Reminiscences of the French Interven- | 
tion. By Sara Yorke Stevenson, Sc.D. | 
New York: The Century Company. | 
327 pp. Price, $2.50. 
One may well expect interesting remi- | 

niscences from an American woman edu- | 

cated at Paris while Napoleon III. was | 
formulating his ambitions of an American | 
empire, and living in Mexico in close touch | 
with the imperial court during the French | 
intervention from 1862 to ’67. The men. 


Our 


through Repairing 


SAMPLES FREE. 


by using the 


3 per cent. of their value. 


Keep all your text-books needed for the New Year 
CLEAN, NEAT, ano WELL PRESERVED 


‘HOLDEN BOOK COVER.” 


This Cover receives all the Soiling of a Year instead of the book 
itself. \t will Protect your books for a full school year at a cost of but 


It makes the text-books /ast nearly Twice as Long. 


P. O. Box 643. 


and Transparent Parer Speak for Themselves. 
Let them whisper to your Board how easily 
$5.°° to $10.°° a year in each schoolroom 


any damage to inside of books INSTANTLY. 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Can be Saved! 


SPRING YIELD, MASS, 


who were making history in that part of. 
the world were not personages to her, but friends, with 
whom she chatted at fetes and balls and amateur theat- 
ricals. It is from the inside, personal view that Mrs. 
Stevenson writes of “Maximilian in Mexico,” and with 
her own reminiscences she combines a good deal of 
political and military history, so as to make a fairly 
complete record. The mingled picturesqueness, pathos, 
humor, and tragedy of this dramatic episode give it a 
keen interest to readers who are not looking for the his- 
torical. The many portraits of the chief actors in the 
story add to the interest of the book. 
THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
M. A. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
50 cents each. 
The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. 
The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey. 
Cavendish. 
Thoughts of Divines and Philosophers. 
Basil Montagu. 
Hesperides; or, the Works, both Human and Divine, of 
Robert Herrick. 2 vols. 

Of the recent issues of the Temple Classics, the two vol- 
umes of Herrick’s poems are, perhaps, the most delightful 
acquisition, though Cavendish’s ‘“‘Wolsey” and Montagu’s 
Selections are close seconds. Herrick’s verses are fine 
and exquisite, breathing a natural love of country life and 
of flowers. Many of the poems celebrate the old-time 
customs of the country year, Christmas and Twelfthtide 
revellings, and others are written to his many loves. A 
merry, cheerful spirit is in them all. The other side of 
his character, for he was a vicar, appears in the poems 
gathered under the general title, “Noble Numbers,” and 
bound up with the “Hesperides.” These are the religious 
poems, serious and devout, but less charming than his 
secular. verses. The old spelling has been preserved in 
this edition. 

The life of Cardinal Wolsey was written previous to 
1557 by George Cavendish, who entered Wolsey’s service 
about 1526, and faithfully followed his master through 
prosperity and adversity. We are told that this is ‘‘the 
earliest separate biography written in the English lan- 
guage,” and it is, withal, a very good biography. The 
author, for all his devotion, impartially shows the weak- 
ness as well as the strength of Wolsey’s character. But 
its charm for us lies chiefly in the pictures of sixteenth 
century life, which Cavendish draws with simple, truthful, 
vivid pen. 

The Wordsworth volume is the first complete collection 
of his sonnets. Wordsworth published his sonnets sepa- 
rately in 1838, and to these are now added the large 
number which he wrote between that date and his death, 
in 1850. 

Montagu’s selections from “The Thoughts of Divines 
and Philosophers” carry us back to the calm, sweet spirit 
of the venerable divines of the olden days. Our gospel of 
action may well be tempered by this spiritual reflection. 
The preface says of the reader: “He will learn not to be 
misled by the transient pleasures of life; but to seek for 
permanent happiness, where it can alone be found, in 
knowledge, in piety, and in charity.” 


By George 
Selected by 


A REVOLUTIONARY MAID. A Story of the Middle 
Period of the War for Independence. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. 321 pp. Price, $1.50. 

To remain a patriot when surrounded even in her own 
home by Tories requires independence and heroism in a 
girl, and such is the “Revolutionary Maid” of Miss 
Rlanchard’s latest story. She is in Philadelphia while 
the British occupy the city and when Washington's army 
enters. The battle of Germantown and the winter at 
Valley Forge also contribute to the historical background 
of the story. Those were stirring times, and their spirit 
is reflected admirably in this book. The girls are 
charming maidens, and their lovers brave, manly fellows, 
and their doings make a thoroughly pleasing tale. 


THE SEEGE OF TROYE. Edited by C. H. A. Wager, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 238 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

The story of Troy was a common and favorite theme 
with mediaeval romancers and writers, and the sources 
and inter-relation of the various versions is a fruitful 
Subject for investigatian among students. “The Seege 


of Troye” as found in the Harleian manuscript No. 525, 
dating probably from the beginning of the fifteenth cen 
tury, is now reprinted by Dr. Wager, together with the 
critical work that constituted his doctoral thesis at Yale. 
The introduction is a careful, able discussion of the Troy 


Cycle, the manuscripts and editions of ‘The Seege of 
Troye,” the sources, dialect, and prosody of the poem. 
There are also notes, a glossarial index, and an extended 
bibliography. The book represents a vast amount of 
work and original investigation, and it is a contribution 
that will be appreciated by special students of literary 
history and middle English dialects. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. By Frank M. 
Colby, M. A., New York University. iNew York: 
American Book Company. 610 pp. 

The author of this excellent work realizes that a book 
of this character must be suggestive only, as by the con- 
densation of so much material covering so wide a scope 
much must necessarily be left unsaid. Professor Colby 
has, however, compiled a text-book in which the essen- 
tials have been retained, one that will be helpful and 
valuable, not only in itself, but also one that will be a 
stimulation to further research along the lines laid down. 
It will form a strong addition to those works on history 
already published. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By 
Frederick Hutton Getman, IF. C. S. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 77 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A general outline of “Blowpipe Analysis” from F. H. 
Getman is designed for use in high school and college 
classes in qualitative analysis. It is a compact little 
book, with no superfluous matter, yet sufficiently full for 
practical study. A description is given of the principal 
pieces of apparatus and the methods of blowpipe work, 
with examples of the various processes and a list of the 
chief reagents. The student at the same time is made 
acquainted with the methods of determinative miner- 
alogy. 


OUR COUNTRY IN POEM AND PROSE. Arranged 
by Eleanor A. Persons. Eclectic School Readings. 
New York. Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 204 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

“Our Country in Poem and Prose” is a collection of 
selections written in commemoration of great events in 
our history, arranged for collateral and supplementary 
reading in the schools. They are arranged chronologi- 
cally from verses describing the Vikings, Columbus, and 
the early explorers to the “Ballad of Manila Bay” and 
other poems called forth by the recent war. They are 
drawn from the works of our best historians, statesmen, 
and poets, and are excellent reading for school children. 
It brings a bright, entertaining element into the study 
of history, and is an inspiration to patriotic feeling. 


THE HUMAN BOY. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

This is a collection of eleven stories illustrative of boy 
life. The author has hit upon a congenial theme, and 
develops his stories in a natural and captivating manner. 
The subiect of each sketch is a familiar one; everybody 
knows his prototype, and for this reason alone, if for no 
other, our sympathies go out to him in his joy, his sor- 
row, his success, and his disappointment. Every one 
should know “The Human Boy.” 

LATIN COMPOSITION. By Basil L. Gildersleeve and 
Gonzalez Lodge. New York, Boston, New Orleans: 
University Publishing Company. 188 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

The Cildersleeve-Lodge “Latin Composition provides 
120 exercises, the first half covering the various forms of 
the subordinate sentence and verb construction, and the 
second part dealing with continuous composition. The 
book is designed for freshman classes at college or the 
hest classes in preparatory schools, and it might well 
serve for two or three years’ work. The choice and the 
arrangement of selections are excellent. Although refer- 
ences to the standard grammars are given, the book con- 
own rules and explanations, with a summary of 
rules of syntax at the end. This digest, with the vocabu- 
lary and the notes that accompany each exercise, makes 
a book that is complete, handy, and sufficient unto itself. 


hig 


tains its 


FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD. By Robert 
Mackintosh, B. D., M. A., D. Dd. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 312 pp. Price, $1.50. 
“From Comte to Benjamin Kidd” is a study in scien- 

tific. theoretical sociology concerning “the appeal to 

biclogy or evolution for human guidance. Beginning 
with Comte’s appeal to biology and his law-giving, the 
author gives an historical sketch of the growth of dif- 
ferent forms of sociological doctrines through the Dar- 


winian and Spencerian conceptions of evolution and the 
effects of Darwinism to the extreme statements of Ben- 
jamin Kidd’s book. He finds that the various theories 
disagree and contradict, the authors are not self-consist- 
ent, that biology and evolution are insufficient guidance 
for human conduct, for which we must rely on the ra- 
tional and moral nature of man. : 


The Macmillan Company’s edition of German classics 
takes high rank in text-books of this class. To the gen- 
eral neatness of the volume is added the attraction of 
historical illustrations appropriate to the text. The vol- 
ume of Schiller’s “Maria Stuart” is edited by Hermann 
Schoenfeld, Ph.D. He gives in the introduction an ade- 
quate account of the historical basis of the play, Schil- 
ler’s use of the facts, and the genesis of the play. The 
notes are very full, and are the fruit of independent re- 
search and study of the recent historical investigations 
and literary criticisms. [Price, 60 cents.] 


Fannie E. Newberry, author of “All Aboard” and 
“Bubbles,” has just finished “Joyce’s Investments,” a 
charming story from the press of A. I. Bradley & Co., 
Boston. 


Among the interesting things that have appeared in 
the recent weekly numbers of Cassell’s National Library, 
edited by Professor Henry Morley, is a volume of selec- 
tions from the Table Talk of Martin Luther, being a col- 
lection of his sayings and opinions, recorded by a close 
companion of his later years. It reveals Luther’s mind, 
character, and doctrine, and céntains many reflections 
worth thinking of. Another religious number contains 
the “Religio Medici, the Faith of a Physician,” by Sir 
Thomas Browne, M. D., with the “Observatories” upon it 
of Sir Kenelm Digby. This is a thoughtful little book 
known all over Europe in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It shows the curious and minute learning that 
was the fashion of that time, but its sincerity is its chief 
charm. Macaulay’s essay on Francis Baeon, 100 of 
Wordsworth’s shorter poems, and Shakespeare’s ‘‘As 
You Like It” are the other volumes of the month. With 
“As You Like It” is given the old song of ‘“Gamelyn,” 
from which indirectly Shakespeare got his notion of the 
tale. [New York: Cassell & Co. Price, 10 cents each.] 

Among the new volumes in T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s 
Standard Library series are “Clough’s Poetical Works” 
and “Shakespeare’s Poems,” edited by George Wyndam. 
Mr. Wyndam’s introduction occupies some 150 pages, and 
the copious notes as many more. It is just this part of 
the volume that gives it special value, for the essay is a 
scholarly and independent discussion of Shakespeare's art 
and his poems, distinctly worth the writing and the read- 
ing. Mr. Wyndam’s aim is not critical analysis so much 
as a full appreciation and enjoyment of the poems. 
Biography, history, metrical analysis, and all else are 
made to contribute to this end. It means a good deal to 
have a work of such high rank in a popular series at a 
low price. 

The poems of Arthur Hugh Clough are not half so well 
known as they deserve to be, and this collection ought to 
bring them to a wider circle of readers. The tenderness 
and nobility of “Say not the struggle nought availeth” 
and some other half familiar verses that have a place in 
the “Golden Treasury” appear also in his longer poems. 
The volume contains a sympathetic memoir by a friend 
of the poet. 

“Inorganic Chemical Preparations,”’ by Felix Lengfeld, 
is a manual or laboratory guide of fifty odd pages pre- 
pared for advanced classes at the University of Chicago. 
The methods and processes used in making fifty-two in- 
organie compounds are described, and when the course 
is finished the student should be able to make for himself 
any inorganic preparation. The arrangement is in the 
order of increasing difficulty. A list of references to the 
literature of chemistry and a table of solubilities are in- 
cluded in the volume, which should make a practical 
worker’s guide. [New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“Tales Told Out of Schvol.”” By Edward 8. Ellis. Price, $1.00. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

First Steps in Reading.” 

“Elementary Astronomy.” 
Henry Holt & Co 

“Stories of Insect Life’ (Second Series). By M. 
C.M. Weed. Price, 35 cents, Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘‘Hawaii and Its People.” By Alexander S, Twombly. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. ; 

ae with Art.” Chicago: A.C. MeClurg & Co 

“Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests.” Compiled and Arranged by 
A. H. Craig and B. Gunnison, New York: Hinds & Noble. 


Chicago: Central School Supply House. 
By Edward 8. Holden. New York: 


E. Murtfeldt and 
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Exhaustion 


Jorsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
toxic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire s)stem. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HIORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 25-27: Upper Peninsula Educa- 
tional Association, Ironwood, Mich. 


February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. 

April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis. Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Permission has been granted by the 
board of education of the province of New 
Brunswick to the Charlotte county school 
teachers to unite with the teachers of 
Washington county im a joint teachers’ 
institute, to be held in Calais in Septem- 
ber, 1900. 

COLBY COLLEGE. Dr. William J. 
Drisko, who is to take the place of Dr. 
Gordon F. Hull (resigned) in the depart- 
ment of physics, arrived December 18. 
Professor Drisko will stay on the campus 
the remainder of this term and part of the 
vacation, at least, looking over the 
laboratory and its equipment, and prepar- 
ing experiments for the elective work of 
the winter term. 

WESTBROOK. Recently Robert Mc- 
Arthur of Biddeford, one of the trustees 
of the seminary, promised that the school 
should have a building for a gymnasium, 
and that he would furnish the money. 
Work will probably begin on it in the 
spring. A short time ago the trustees of 
the seminary received a letter from Mr. 
Leavitt of Brooklyn, N. Y., saying he had 
made his will, and that he had arranged 
to leave $75,000 to the school. This will 
he one of the largest bequests that the 
institution has ever received. The semi- 
nary has now over $30,000 in bequests in 
this state. 

PALMYRA. The following programme 
will be presented at the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, which will be held in Grange hall 
Palmyra, January 11: 10.30 a. m., “Sue- 
cess in Teaching, How Attained,” Alice E 
Homestead; history class exercise, Emma 
Johonnett; “Grammar,” Lulu G. Millett; 
“Physiology,” Lelia 8. Smith. 1.20 p. m. 
exercise in phonies, Bertie Wilkins: 
“Some Methods of Teaching,” Harry 4 
Smith; ten-minute talk, Professor W. C. 
Wiggin; “The Study of Foods,” L. H. Ap- 
pleby; question box. 7.30 p. m., lecture 
by Superintendent W. W. Stetson. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

EXETER. Owing to increasing his- 
torical requirements of the colleges, Har- 
vard especially, an instructor in history 
is to he added to the Phillips Exeter fac- 
ulty, the appointment to be made during 
the holiday vacation. Instructor Bowles. 
who now directs the historical work, will 
then give sole attention to English. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The election of the Boston 
school hoard is interesting. Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, who was the only member of 
the board who was primarily threatened, 
was the only person having all possible 
nominations, and was elected by a tre- 
mendous majority. She has been upon 
the board fifteen years already, and this 
term will make eighteen to which she has 


been elected. Practically this is without 
a precedent in the history of Boston, cer- 
tainly of Modern Boston. Dr. James A. 
McDonald was the only one persistently 
fought, but his election was by a large 
majority. It will make fifteen years for 
which he has been continuously elected. 
Willard S. Allen has been elected at dif- 
ferent times for twenty-seven times, in all 
for sixteen years. Francis L. Coolidge, 
who has been one term on the present 
board, is also re-elected. There are four 
men members. Two of these had only 
the Democratic nomination, and two of 
them did not have that nomination. 


WATERTOWN. As a result of the 
work of the American Humane Education 
Society, the public schools of Watertown 
have been enrolled into Bands of Mercy. 
Authorized by the school board, A. J. 
Leach, under direction of Superintendent 
M. A. Stone, was the guest of schools the 
past week, and enrolled all but the high 
school, which will be visited later, into 
Pands cf Mercy of the American Humane 
Education Society. Teachers are the per- 
manent leaders of each band, the other 
leaders being changed monthly on the 
basis of their service. George T. Angell 
is the originator of this world-wide 
movement, and the society which does 
this work free of all charge is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Massachusetts. 


MALDEN. A reception was given De- 
cember 19 by the teachers of the Faulkner 
school in Malden to Chairman A. C, 
Dowse and Mrs. Anna C. Fall, retiring 
members of the school committee, and, 
during 1899, sub-committee on the Faulk- 
ner school. The reception was held in the 
school hall, and was well attended. Short 
addresses were made by Mayor Dean, Mr. 
Dowse, C. P. Whitcomb, and George Fall. 

CAMBRIDGE. The school committee 
has voted to allow advanced students of 
Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges to do 
extra service in the high and grammar 
schools, at the discretion of the superin- 
tendent. It was voted to ask the city 
council for $2,000 for vacation schools,—— 
Professor Joseph Royce of Harvard Uni- 
versity has started for Scotland, where, at 
the University of Aberdeen, he is to de- 
liver his second annual series of ten lec- 
tures on “The Four Historica) Concep- 
tions of Being,’ the specific title being 
“Man and Nature.’ The series will com- 
plete Professor Royce’s appointment as 
Gifford lecturer at Aberdeen. At the same 
time Professor James will give his first 
series of lectures on a similar subject at 
the University of Edinburgh. These 
Gifford lectures are given at four Scotland 
universities, namely, Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, through 
the munificence of Lord Gifford, who be- 
queathed $80,000 to the institutions for 
the purpose of founding a permanent se- 
ries of lectures on natural religion. The 
lecturers are appointed for a term of two 
years, and ‘‘they may be men of any re- 
ligion or of no religion, so long as they 
be pious men.” All proofs offered by the 
lecturers must be substantiated by reason 
and not by authority. After Professor 
Royce finishes at Aberdeen he will deliver 
a lecture at the University of Glasgow on 
“Psychology and Conscience,” and at the 
University of Oxford he will repeat the 
Ingersoll lecture on “Human Immor- 
tality,’’ given this year at Harvard. He 
will return home early in February. 


CONNECTICUT. 

EAST HARTFORD. The first of the 
series of teachers’ meetings planned for 
the year was held at the high school 
building Saturday, December 9. The con- 
stitution of the old East Hartford Teach- 
ers’ Association was adopted, and officers 
of the new organization were chosen. 
They are: President, Principal Tucker of 
the high school; vice-president, Principal 
Smith of the Union school; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss May Carroll. After the 


election of officers there were addresses , 


on the following subjects: “Improvement 
of East Hartford Schools,” S. N. Brainard 
of the board of school visitors: ‘‘Kead- 


A GREAT TRUTH. 


All organized living things, whether be- 
longing to the animal or vegetable king- 
dom contain within themselves the germs 
of death and decay. 

Germs of disease are often generated 
within the human system through imper- 
fect digestion of food, producing various 
poisons which scientists have denominated 
plomaines. A stomach weakened by abuse 
gorged with over eating or over burdened 
with hot bread, too rich or greasy foods or 
those too highly seasoned, becomes weak- 
ened and fails to thoroughly digest the 
food. A heavy, sodden mass is accumu- 
lated in the stomach to ferment as the first 
step in its decay, giving off fou! gasses to 
distend the stomach, and poison the blood, 
until it becomes thin, weak and lacking in 
the red corpuscles so necessary to perfect 
health. 

The over distended stomach presses upon 
the heart, and the latter organ is also dis- 
turbed through sympathy, the same system 
of nerves being distributed to both organs. 
Thus palpitation and irregular action of the 
heart with its attendant shortness of breath, 
result, and in time, disease of the heart 
itself is established. 

The gases and other poisons generated 
from undigested, fermenting and decay- 
ing food in the stomach becloud the 
brain, causing headaches, and pain in the 
eyes. 

“Being absorbed into the blood these poi- 
sons reach every part and organ of the sys- 
tem. The kidneys are thereby poisoned, 
causing Bright's disease and diabetes. Fil- 
tering through the skin, troublesome skin 
diseases often show themselves. 

Every organ and every nerve, depending 
as they do for their nourishment and 
renewal upon the stomach, weak digestion 
shows itself not alone in loss of appetite 
and flesh, but also in nervousness, debility, 
bad complexion and many other derange- 
ments. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
tones and regulates the stomach; stimu- 
lates the digestive juices ; invigorates the 
torpid liver ; promotes intestinal strength; 
clears bilious poisons and diseased germs 
out of the circulation; gives the blood- 
making glands keen assimilative power, 
and furnishes Nature with the fresh, abund- 
ant nutrition out of which she manufac- 
tures firm flesh, strong muscles, clear skin, 
healthy lung tissue and nerve-fiber, and 
gives sound, enduring, active energy to the 
whole system. 


ing,” Prin¢ipal Vibert of the Second North 
school; “School Discipline,’ Principal 
Smith of the Union school; ‘‘Teachers Out 
of School,” Principal Lane of the Center 
school; “Value of a Course of Study,” 
Principal Tucker of the high school. ‘rhe 
next meeting will be held in January. 


TERRYVILLE. Frederick H. Davis, 
formerly principal of the Terryville pub- 
lic schools, has resigned his position as 
principal of the Collinsville schools, and 
accepted one as superintendent of schools 
at Plattsburg, N. Y. 

WILLIMANTIC. Principal George P. 
Phenix is arranging for a course of lec- 
tures at the normal school auring the 
winter, and two lecturers have already 
been secured. Professor E. Charlton 
Black of Cambridge speaking on “Steven- 
son as a Novelist’? December 19, and Pro- 
fessor William H. Goodyear of the 
Museum of Arts of Brooklyn, N. Y., lec- 
turing on “The Evolution of the Gothic 
Cathedral” February 14. 

NEW BRITAIN. Superintendent Stu- 
art addressed a meeting of the school 
teachers December 12 on ‘Moral Nature 
of the Child.” Mr. Stuart said that some- 
times there were children in whom there 
appeared to be no good at all, but when 
one looked closer into them there was a 
good spot worth saving. Where the 
moral training school begins was quite a 
question. Some said in the cradle; cer- 
tainly all would agree that the training 
school be early in life. By the time the 
child is two and one-half years old it 
begins to show its will, and a little later 
uses word I. At the beginning of the 
child’s consciousness he does not so much 
see the right or wrong of a thing as the 
displeasure it will incur from his parents. 
Moral training, Superintendent Stuart be- 
lieved must be emotional. What the child 


CROSBY'S COL" and CATARRA CURE, 


any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes, 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is nota medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
- and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleepleseness. nervous 
exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
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* lovable teachers. 


meant depended on its surroundings. Hoe 
would like to see the day when all chiidren 
would be brought under the training of 
In speaking of the 
moral training of children, he said that 
more could be done by kindergartners 
and teachers of the lower primary grade 


* than in the higher grades, as the child's 


character was more easily moulded be- 
tween the years of four and seven. He 
suggested that a good way to introduce 
moral training was through fairy tales, 
myths, and stories, which made moral to 
them. 

NEW HAVEN. Dr. Charles G. Osgood, 
Yale, 94, a former instructor in the de- 
partment of English at Yale, who went 
to the University of Colorado somewhat 
more than a year ago as professor of Eng- 
lish literature, has returned much bene- 
fiied in health. He will shortly resume 
courses of instruction at Yale-——The an- 
nouncement is made at Yale that the 
Thomas Glasby Waterman fund has been 
awarded to Allan Harvey Richardson, 
1901, of Waterbury, Conn., and the Scott 
Hurtt scholarship to Robert Vaugh Spen- 
cer of Jasper, N. Y. The Waterman fund 
of $40,000 was received in 1890 from the 
estate of Thomas G. Waterman, Yale, ’86. 
The income is given to not more than 
three scholars of manly character and 
limited means who have distinguished 
themselves in their studies, and give 
promise of achieving distinction in the 
line of work which they have chosen. 
The incumbents are elected annually by 
the faculty from the seniors and the 
juniors, or graduates of the academic de- 
partment of not more than two years’ 
standing. The Scott Hurtt scholarship 
was established in 1889 in memory of 
Burgess Seott Hurtt of the class of 1878 
by his classmates and friends. The in- 
come of a fund of $5,000 is assigned in the 
June of each year to a member of the 
sophomore class who is elected by the fac- 
ulty on the ground of approved scholar- 
ship, one-half of the income being paid to - 
the incumbent during his junior year, and 
one-half during his senior year, provided 
he continues to be in need of this assist- 
ance.——The lecturer on Lyman 
Beecher foundation for the next academic 
year (1899-1900) at Yale is to be the Rev. 
Dr. George A. Gordon of Boston.——The 
annual Yale catalogue of Yale University 
has Leen issued. It shows that there are 
2517 students in the university, against 
2511 a year ago. This is exclusive of 167 
special students taking the courses for 
Connecticut teachers. 

MIDDLETOWN. The fourth edition of 
the supplement of the alumni record at 
Wesleyan University has been issued. It 
shows that 2,122 persons have been gradu- 
ated from the university, of whom 1,514 
are now living. The oldest living giadu- 
ate is Daniel H. Chase of this city. The 
following gifts have lately been received 
by the college: From Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Mead of: Stamford, $38,000, subject to an 
annuity during life; for current expenses, 
$8,000: from W. H. Hall, ’92, Willington. 
$500, and A. W. Johnston, Staten Island, 
ex-’93, $250 for the new cryogenic labora- 
tory; from Mansfield post, No. 58, G. A. 
R., $75 for chapel improvements; from J. 
H. Bunce, $50 for the college commons; 
from Mrs. Jane D. Boardman, $100 for the 
college museum, and for the library en- 
dowment, $832.37. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Columbia University 
will follow the plan of the other large in- 
stitutions of learning by holding a sum- 
mer session this coming year. The first 
regular summer session will be held from 
July 5 to August 3, 1900. The days for 
registration will be July 2 and 3, and the 
examinations on the work of the session 
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will be held on August 9 and 10. Twenty- 
seven courses will be given in all, grouped 
under the following subjects: Botany, 
two courses; education, five courses; Eng- 
lish, including rhetoric and English com- 
position, five courses; geography, two 
courses; history, one course; manual 
training, two courses; mathematics, three 
courses; philosophy, one course; physical 
training, two courses; physics, two 
courses; and psychology, two courses. 
Each course will contain thirty lectures or 
other exercises, as laboratory and field 
work. Daily sessions, excepting Sunday, 
will be held. The courses given will be 
credited by the various faculties of the 
university and of Teachers’ College for 
degrees and for Teachers’ College di- 
plomas. These diplomas in turn will be 
accepted in New York City as a partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for 
teachers’ licenses and for head of depart- 
ment licenses. All the resources of the 
university in the departments under which 
instruction is given will be at the disposal 
of the students. These will include free 
access to the library, laboratories, and for 
the students taking botany the unexcelled 
facilities of Bronx park. The gymnasium, 
including the pool and baths, will be open 
each week day of.the session from 9 a. m. 
to 6 p.m. In the mornings the poo! will 
be reserved for women students. An in- 
teresting feature of the session will be the 
School of Practice and Observation, under 
the charge of Professor F. M. McMurry 
of Teachers’ College. In this school critic 
teachers, principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents, and teachers in normal schools 
will have opportunities to observe and 
discuss practical aspects of teaching in 
connection with their study of the his- 
torical and theoretical methods. This is 
an advantage which no other summer 
school has ever been able to offer, and for 
which there has been a widespread de- 
mand. 

The new catalogue of Cornell University 
shows that 1,966 students are now in resi- 
dence at Ithaca, as contrasted with 1,737 
last year. Announcement is made that 
the trustees have decided to continue the 
summer session, which was tried for the 
first time last year under university direc- 
tion and control. The corps of professors 
and instructors has been raised from 
thirty-eight to fifty-two. That teachers 
are the chief attendants at the summer 
sessions is shown by the fact that, of 423 
in attendance, 344 were teachers. Of 
these, 130 were college graduates, while 
more than 100 were, or had been, under- 
graduate students of colleges. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. Dr. J. M. Munyon, 


a citizen of this city, has given $2,000,000 
to found the ‘““Munyon College for Girls.” 
The college is to be entirely for the benefit 
of native-born American girls, either 
orphaned or fatherless, who have no reld- 
tives to depend upon for support, and are 
thus thrown upon their own resources. 
Girls will be taken into this school at the 
age of ten, and will be graduated at the 
age of eighteen, thoroughly equipped in a 
number of branches and useful accom- 
plishments that will make them self- 
supporting women. Partfcular attention 
will be paid to imparting a thorough 
knowledge of cooking and domestic econ- 
omy, so that when a girl marries she will 
be prepared to manage the household as a 
woman should. Skilled and expert in- 
structors will be secured in every branch, 
and the girls will be taught in the most 
thorough and efficient manner. The Mun- 
yon school will be entirely non-sectarian, 
and politics will be rigidly banished from 
its management.——The University of 
Pennsylvania’s free museum of science 
and art was formally opened to-day in the 
presence of several thousand people. The 
presentation speech was made by former 
Senator George F. Edmunds. In connec- 
tion with his address, Mr. Edmunds was 
delegated by the widow of Dr. Pepper to 
present to the university trustees, as her 
memorial to the memory of her husband, 
a gift of $50,000 as a fund to carry on the 
work started by Dr. Pepper. Mrs. Pepper 
is a lineal descendant of Benjamin Fiank- 
lin, and, like her distinguished -husband, 
she has always manifested a deep interest 
in everything appertaining to the welfare 
of the university. Another interesting 
gift to the new institution was made by 
John Wanamaker. It comprises a valu- 
able Esquimaux collection gathered at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, by Mr. Macilhenny. 
Mr. Wanamaker presented’ the 
museum with an interesting collection of 
Etruscan jewelry. 

BRYN MAWR. The college closed for 
the Christmas vacation on Wednesday, to 
re-open on Thursday, January 4. One day 
was added to the time on the petition of 
students whose homes are so far away 
that being back on Wednesday would 


*mean leaving on New Year's day. 


His Excellency Wu Ting Fang, Chinese 
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minister to the United States, has accepted 
the invitation of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to deliver the ora- 
tion on University day, February 22, 1900. 
Wu Ting Fang is an accomplished scholar 
and an excellent speaker. Thoroughly 
educated in the Chinese classics, he went 
to England in 1874 to study law; was 
called to the English bar at Lincoln’s inn 
in 1877, and returned to China to become 
the legal adviser of Viceroy Li Hung 


Chang., He was at one time the chief di-~ 


rector of the Tien Tsin University. 


VIRGINIA. 


Professor William Clark, who held the 
chair of common and statute law in 
Washington and Lee University, has sev- 
ered his connection with that school. 
Professor Clark is recognized as the great- 
est authority on contracts in America. 
He is the author of the college text-books, 
“Clark’s Criminal Law,” “Contracts,” 
“Criminal Procedure,” and “Private Cor- 
porations,” used in all the largest law 
schools in this country. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 
AKRON. The main building of Buchtel 
College, including all the laboratories, li- 
brary, and dormitories, was burned De- 


cember 20. Loss, $100,000; insurance, 
$65,000, 

ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. President Harper of the 


University of Chicago said the university 
would probably be unable to secure 
$1,000,000 by January 1, completing the 
dollar for dollar of the donation of $3,000,- 
000 made by J. D. Rockefeller four years 
ago, with the understanding that a similar 
amount be raised by 1900.—President 
Hadley of Yale University is to be the 
guest of honor at the 35th annual ban- 
quet of the Chicago-Yale . Association, 
which will be held at the University Club 
on January 3. It is the aim of the offi- 
cers to make it the most notable gather- 
ing of Yale men which has been held in 
the city. A reception in the president’s 
honor will be held for half an hour pre- 
ceding the banquet, and at the banquet 
he will deliver an address. Representa- 
tives from Harvard and Princeton will 
respond to toasts, as will alse some 
famous Yale speakers of the west. The 
Chicago-Yale Association numbers 
nearly 500. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Fisk University, 
founded January 9, 1866, now has seven 
professors, twenty-one instructors, and 
507 pupils, from twenty different states, 
The university, hitherto little before the 
public since the days of its famous jubilee 
singers twenty-five years ago, is said to 
find that its great success is its serious 
embarrassment. Its work increasing year 
by year has made necessary a large en- 
dowment. The university is the oldest 
and among the most distinguished of the 
institutions founded by Northern philan- 
thropy in the South. There are of its 
alumni more than a score of physicians, 
more than a dozen each of ministers, law- 
yers, and merchants, while over 200 are 
teachers. Nearly one-half of them are 
principals of public schools or professors 
in colleges. ‘Ten thousand colored pupils 
each year are being taught by those who 
have received their preparation for teach- 
ing at Fisk. Of its graduates, nineteen- 
twentieths have employment in the lines 
above indicated. One hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars of its present plant was 
earned by colored young men and women 
and given their alma mater, the fruit of 
seven years’ labor on the part of its jubi- 
lee singers. It owns a campus of thirty- 
five acres, once a slave plantation on the 
most commanding location in Nashville. 
It has eight substantial buildings, which 
have been erected by the gifts of those 
who believe in the capacity of the race. 
It is free from debt. It is unsectarian, 
Christian. The charge for tuition, board, 
room rent, light, heat, and laundry is less 
than that for tuition alone in many New 
England colleges. Its chairs of instruc- 
tion cover all the departments of a college 
curriculum, normal, preparatory, indus- 
trial, English, and musical, A sum equal 


to one-half of that needed in an Eastern 
college or academy will endow a profes- 
sorship or instructorship, managed with 
the strict economy of Fisk. Fisk Univer- 
sity was founded by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and is now aided 
by it. 
TEXAS. 

There are at present three graduates of 
the University of Texas holding valuable 
fellowships in the University of Chicago, 
two in Columbia University, in New York 
City, and one in Harvard University. 
These fellowships were all won in compe- 
tition with other colleges throughout the 
country, and is some indication of the 
class of undergraduate work done at the 
State University. 

Professor W. S. Sutton has been ap- 
pointed dean of the summer school, which 
will be held in the university buildings, 
beginning June 5, and ending July 21, 
1900. An advisory committee has also 
been appointed, consisting of Dr. Edwin 
W. Fay, professor of Latin, Dr. Morgan 
Callaway, professor of English, Dr. F. W. 
Simonds, professor of geology. The cir- 
culars giving information concerning the 
faculty and the courses offered will be is- 
sued shortly. The primary object of the 
summer school is to give to the teachers 
of Texas the opportunity to take univer- 
sity courses at a season when it is not in- 
convenient for them to attend. In doing 
this the University of Texas is only fol- 
lowing the example set by the leading 
Northern universities, and its efforts to 
bring a course of study in reach of the 
teachers will be appreciated by the pro- 
fession throughout the state. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


OREGON. 

The Inland Empire Association will 
meet at Pendleton in March. It prom'‘ses 
to be the most important educational 
gathering ever held in the Northwest. 
Superintendent J. F. Nowlin of Umatilla 
county, one of the executive committee, 
has achieved a reputation as a splendid 
organizer. Pendleton, under his lead, 
will make a supreme effort in the enter- 
tainment of the teachers. 


COLORADO. 

The third annual meeting of the West- 
ern Colorado Educational Association was 
held at Salida November 30 and December 
1 and 2. Frank W. Smith was president 
and Edward C. Elliott of Leadville secre- 
tary of the association. At the same time 
and place was held the second college ses- 
sion of the State ‘Teachers’ League. 
Superintendent F. H. Clark of Central City 
was president, and Dr. C. E, Chadsey of 
Durango secretary. 

WASHINGTON. 


Superintendent G. S. Bond of Walla 
Walla county, Wash., held his annual in- 
stitute at Walla Walla November 29 to 
December 1. He had the following strong 
corps of instructors: Frank P. Graves, 
president State University; Alex. B. 
Coffey, professor Ed., State University; J. 
H. Ackerman, superintendent pub ie in- 
struction, Oregon; F. J. Browne, superin- 
tendent public instruction, Washington; 
W. E. Wilson, principal Ellensburg nor- 
mal; W. B. Turner, principal Cheney nor- 
mal: S. B. L. Penrose, president Whitman 
College; H. S. Brode, professor biology, 
Whitman College; W. A. Bratton, profes- 
sor mathematics, Whitman College; J. A. 
Keener, principal Waitsburg Academy; J. 
L. Dumas, principal Dayton schools; Miss 
Wells, special drawing, Walla Walla 
schools. It is reported that it far exe lled 
any institute ever held in Walla Walla 
county. 

CALIFORNIA 
President Frank S. Reager o1 the 
Northern California Teachers’ Assoc.ation 
has appointed the following executive 
committee to take charge of next years 
meeting at Marysville: Guy H. Stokes, 
principal Marysville high school; C. C. 
Van Liew, president Chico state normal 
school: B. F. Howard, superintendent of 
schools of Sacramento county; W:; J. 
Rodgers, superintendent of schools of Ne- 
yada county; D. B. Lacey, principal of 
Woodland grammar school. Miss Mar- 
garet Poore, superintendent of schools of 
Shasta county, and Frank S. Reager of 
Glenn county are also ex-officio members 


of the board. 


THE LATE LWIGHT L. MOODY. 


In the death of Dwight L. Moody at 
Northfield, Mass., which was also the 
place of his birth, on December 22, 1899, 
at the age of sixty-two, the country loses 
one of its most wholesome, Christian men, 
and the educational world one of its rarest 
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leaders. The Northfield Seminary for 
Girls and the Mt. Hermon school for boys 
are among the most wonderful educational 
institutions in America. Beautifully lo- 
cated, elegantly equipped, admirably led 
in classroom and library, in gymnasium 
and dormitory, these schools have pro- 
vided rooms and tuition at $100 a year to 
any young man or young woman who was 
acceptable, and as a matter of fact a large 
number of the students did not pay even 
the trifling sum of $100. Vast sums have 
been expended upon grounds and build- 
ings, upon teachers, matrons, appliances, 
and libraries, and this money has come to 
Mr. Moody practically without his asking 
for a dollar. Such has been his com- 
manding position in the country that 
many wealthy Americans regarded it as 
an honor to ask Mr. Moody what use he 
could make of specific sums that they 
wished to give to Christian education. 

His educational work at Northfield 
began twelve years ago, when he opened 
his own home for a few young ladies, and 
thus started the boarding school, to which 
building after building has been added, 
until there is now accommodation for 80U, 
and an estate of 250 acres in park, wood- 
land, and lake. Two miles away the 
school for young men, Mt. Hermon, was 
opened in an old farm building, with an 
additional wooden building for a recita- 
tion hall. Already the school has 400 
acres of land, purchased at a cost of 
$12,500, many brick buildings, and a 
large, new dining-hall, with halls for 
chapel, library, and museum. Over a 
thousand young men and women of a 
dozen different nationalities have been 
trained in these schools. Mr. Moody’s 
extraordinary energy and his broad and 
enlightened views on the subject of edu- 
cation have produced practical results of 
untold benefit to the world. 


THE MUDDLEIN PART OF NEW YORK 
CLEARED UP. 


The teachers in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, as well as those of 
Brooklyn, have won their fight for salary 


increases. 

Section 2 of the Ahearn bill, the measure 
which flxed the minimum salary scale in 
ali boroughs at $600 yearly for beginners, 
$900 yearly for all teachers of ten years’ 
experience, and $1,500 yearly for all 
teachers of fifteen years’ experience, pro- 
vided ‘‘The board of estimate and appor- 
tionment is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to direct the issue of revenue bonds 
for the purpose of providing funds to 
carry into effect the provisions of this 
act.” 

The borough boards made new 
schedules of salaries, using the moneys 
that had been allowed by the board of 
estimate and apportionment for “increase 
in salaries” to equalize the salaries of 
those not affected by the Ahearn bill, they 
believing that the latter would be pro- 
vided for as called for in the provisions 
of the act. The corporation counsel, how- 
ever, contended that the boards should 
have usedthe ‘“‘increase-in-salary’’ surplus 
to pay the Ahearn increases, which would 
have used up this surplus. This plan 
would leave all those not specifically men- 
tioned in the Ahearn bill out in the cold. 
The court holds that the teachers are 
right in their contention, and the corpo, 


ration counsel wrong. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


It is now 150 years since the German 
chemist, Margraff, prophesied that the 
beet would ultimately produce the bulk 
of the sugar of the world. Germany has 
long found the culture of the beet to be 
one of her profitable industries. 

It is about ten years since we began ex- 


perimenting with beets in this country, 
and already there is danger that the busi- 
ness may be overdone, not in a legitimate 
way, but by the planting of the industry 
in places where the beet cannot profitably 
be grown. Some sections have been 
proved to be better adapted to beet cul- 
ture than others. The character of the 
soil and the amount of rainfall are promi- 
nent factors in the problem. A sandy 
loam, which permits of a ready growth 
of the long taproot, together with a not 
too heavy rainfall, are most favorable. 
The best samples of this root were grown 
in the West, where the exact amount of 
moisture needed is gauged by irrigation. 

The United States consumes about 
2,000,000 tons of sugar annually, or, what 
is the same, 4,000,000,000 pounds. kor 
the sugar which we import yearly we pay 
$90,000,000. Of this amount, $24,000,000 
is paid for imported beet-sugar, which is 
estimated at 1,373,000,000 pounds. 

In 1897 90,441,670 pounds of beet-sugar 
were made in the United States. It is 
only a question of time when our sugar 
will be produced by American farmers. 
Experiments have already been made in 
thirty states, and during this year they 
will be extended to every one of the forty- 
five. 

Utah, in 1897, made more than one-tenth 
of the beet-sugar produced in the United 
States. The most prosperous sections of 
Utah are claimed to be those in which 
there is a beet factory using all of the 
beets raised in the community. 

California, from three factories, pro- 
duced 70,000,000 pounds of beet-sugar in 
1895, This year she promises to raise 
100,000 tons—one-twentieth of the sugar 
consumed in our country. The estimated 
beet-sugar capacity of this state is esti- 
mated at 350,000 tons—one-sixth. of our 
present demand. 

One beet farm in California netted $59.33 
per acre, while another from a yield of 
150,000 pounds returned for the whole 
acreage $56.24. 

The entire cane sugar product of the 
world is now but 3,000,000 tons, while 
Europe alone produces nearly 5,000,000 
tons of beet-sugar. In the United States 
it is expected that nearly 200,000,000 
pounds of beet-sugar will be produced in 
1898. 

Beets containing less than twelve per 
cent. of sugar are unprofitable; however, 
plenty of good land has been found that 
will produce this and even greater per- 
centages without the use of a fertilizer. 
By a proper rotation of crops it has been 
shown that beets can be raised on the 


LATEST 


same soil once in every five or six years 
without impoverishing it, provided that 
the pulp which contains all of the nitro- 
geneous matter of the plant be returned to 
it. Good land for beets will yield fifteen 
tons to the acre. 

It is estimated that about 400 factories, 
at an average approximate valuation of 
$5,000,000, will be required to meet the de- 
mand of our home sugar consumption. 
We have not but eleven in operation, with 
ten in process of building, and thirty or 
forty others being actively discussed. 

We are tending constantly to improved 
methods of manufacture. We no longer 
import machinery, but use that of our own 
make, which shows a marked improve- 
ment over that in foreign use. 


SUPERINTENDENT STETSON. 


The Lewiston Journal, December 17, has 


a full-page picture of State Superintend- 
ent W. W. Stetson, with a biographical 
sketch and a highly complimentary notice 
of his “Civil Government of Maine,” 
which is already in its second edition. 


This leading daily in Maine says this of 
him:— 

Superintendent Stetson has held his 
present position for five years, constantly 
growing in the appreciation of all friends 
of education, and enhancing the reputa- 
tion of Maine throughout the union as a 
leader in the cause of the welfare of the 
public schools. 

“T have taught or superintended,” said 
he a few days ago, “every form of school, 
supported by public funds in Maine ex- 
cepting the kindergarten,’ and with his 
well-known zeal we suppose that he is 
now prepared to teach the kindergarten. 

Maine’s place in history will, we pre- 
dict, owe something to Superintendent 
Stetson. A short time ago, in response 
to requests from a great publishing house, 
he prepared a “History and Civil Govern- 
ment of Maine.” This book, which he 
promised himself he would write in four 
months, occupied over two years OL re- 
search. “Lexington, Concord, Bunker 
Hill,” says Superintendent Stetson, ‘‘are 
historic, but do you know that Maine’s 
place in the romance and we glory of the 
history of this nation is not less secure? 
Once entered upon the task, I could not 
leave it until I had satisfied myself that 
T had completed it.’’ 

“T referred to your history over fifty 
times in preparing my recent lecture on 
‘Maine’ before the Lowell Institute,” said 
Edward Everett Hale in a recent letter to 
Superintendent Stetson, and Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Hon. John D. Long, Senators 
Frye and Hale, Presidents Chase, Butler, 
Harris, and others have all written con- 
gratulatory letters to Superintendent Stet- 
son relative to this book. The first edi- 
tion is exhausted, and in the second, soon 
to be issued, is to be a biography of the 
late Congressman Dingley and other mat- 
ter brought up to the latest date.” 

We suppose that we could present no 


A 
OUR SUBSCRIBER 
4 
ore subscriptions expire at this season of the year + 
; than at any other time. How about yours? Look now } 

at the mailing-label on this paper. It tells the story. 
z If the date is January, 1900, it means that your sub- % 
¢ feription expires the first of next month, and we hope $ 
4 
~ you will send us your renewal at an early date. Your % 
z subscription will be continued, according to our custom, 
% unless we hear from you to the contrary. + 
4 
z Don’t forget our offer to renew your own subscription for a year, 5 
$ and the paper sent one year to a new subscriber for $j.00. We 
3 await your order. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


portrait that will be recognized by more 
of the youth of Maine than that of Super- 
intendent Stetson of Auburn, Me. 


FARGO COLLEGE. 


Fargo College, one of the most impor- 
tant in the whole Northwest, has been 
having a hard time financially, while pros- 
pering grandly educationally, but now it 
is in most excellent condition. Few of 
the colleges have had such a year’s suc- 
cess relatively as this. President Sim- 
mons has gathered in much money from 


various sources and for various purposes. 
This, added to the improvement and en- 
largement of the faculty, signifies much 
for the great states of North and South 
Dakota. Two years ago the college had a 
floating indebtedness of $18,000; now this 
is all wiped out, and, through the will of 
John Quincy Adams of Chicago, the col- 
lege receives $10,000, and after paying the 
state and United States inheritance 
taxes, amounting probably to about $1,300, 
we shall secure from $8,000 to $9,000 in 
cash for the college. During the past 
year, also, other gifts amounting to about 
$5,000 have been secured on the endow- 
ment. Partial promises have been made 
which will undoubtedly bring in quite a 
number of larger gifts. A settlement has 
been made by which the Gould estate will 
be divided, and Fargo College will receive 
securities amounting to at least $31,000. 
About $30,000 of the $150,000 needed to 
secure Dr. Pearson’s $50,000 offered to the 
college for permanent endowment has al- 
ready been raised. Dr. Pearson has 
limited the time for securing this endow- 
ment to July 1, 1900, when he proposes to 
settle with the college, and he most posi- 
tively declares that he will not extend 
the time beyond July 1, 1900. After the 
college has secured $75,000, he will pay 
$25,000, and of the money raised beyond. 
that amount he will give $1 for every $2 
secured. 


STEPHEN GIRARD’S BEQUESTS. 


By the will of Stephen Girard these be- 
quests were made: To the Pennsylvania 
hospital, $30,000; to the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, $20,000; to the public schools 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
$10,000; to the Orphans’ Asylum, $10,000; 
to the relief of distressed masters of ships, 
$10,000; to the Masonic loan, $20,000; for 
the erection of a public school, $6,000; to 
all the captains in his employ, having per- 
formed a given serviee, $1,500 each; to 
his apprentices, each $500; to the city of 
New Orleans, 208,000 acres of land, with 
thirty slaves, and the remainder of his 
lands in Louisiana to the corporation of 
Philadelphia; to the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania he gave $300,000 for inter- 
nal improvement; the sum of $2,000,0°0 
was left for the purpose of the erection 
of a building and founding a college for 
orphan children. In addition to these, 
Mr. Girard made considerable bequests to 
his relatives, but the bulk of his immense 
fortune was left to the city of Philadel- 
phia, where his fortune hau been made. 
He gave in his will particular directions 
for expending portions of his wealth in 
eertain public improvements; among 
others, $500,000 for the improvement of 
the Delaware front of the city. 


WILL S. MONROE. 


Will S. Monroe of Westfield (Mass.) 
normal school, one of the most respected 
and best known educational men in the 
country, will go to Paris tor an exhaustive 
educational study of the exposition, and 
will remain for a year and three months 


abroad, the Massachusetts state board of 
education having granted him a leave of 
absence. 

Professor Monroe has made immense 
strides professionally in the past tweive 
years. In 1887 he was superintendent of 
an unpretentious town in Pennsylvania; 
in 1888 he was principal of the high school, 
and superintendent in Eureka, Nev.; in 
1889, ’90, and ’91 he was superintendent in 
Pasadena, Cal.; in 1892, ’98, and ’94 he 
was a student in Stamford University and 
a popular educational lecturer; in 1895-96 
he studied pedagogy in France and Ger- 
many; in 1896 he was a specialist in edu- 
cation in New England; and in 1897- yy 
he has been at the head of the professional 


department of the Westfield normal 
school. 


When dizzy or drowsy take Brecnam’s Pitts. 


SHE BROKE HER CROSS. 


Here is a case of a very charming young 
woman of central Ohio, who had grace, 
beauty and wit to commend her. Just as 
she was budding into womanhood a cloud 
came to darken her life. Her troubles 
weighed so heavily upon her that for a 
long time she would not—could not leave 
her house. She used to receive her friends 
stretched on a couch or leaning back in an 
invalid chair. And her friends were many, 
She was quoted as an example of Christian 


courage. She referred to her condition as 
“‘her cross,’’ and everyone thought how 
brave and good she was to bear her burden 
with such fortitude. One by one her girl 
friends were joined to the men of their 
choice. She sent them all presents and 
received from each a piece of wedding 
cake, which she cried over a little, and 
didn’t put under her pillow because it 
wasn’t any good for her to dream. No 
man could marry her. A life of solitary 
suffering was hers. Yet her sad smile only 
got brighter as her cross got heavier. One 
day a young man found his way into that 
home; looking upon this girl, he loved 
her. And so he came often and she grew 
to look for him, and learned to lean on 
him, and dreamed the pretty dreams that 
come to pure women whose hearts God has 
fashioned for happy love. But over all the 
prospect was the shadow of her cross. 

_ ““It could never be, never be !”? She said 
it over and over again to herself many a 
night as the tears slipped down her face. 
Then she got to saying: “If it only could 
be! If it only could be!’’ And she said 
this many times day and night. One day 
she. lay on the sofa and began to say, ‘‘It 
shall be!” 

IT SHALL BE!”’ 

‘€7]] break this cross to pieces or I’ll die 
trying.”” And then she looked around for 
help. And by chance or providence there 
came into her hands a book—the book 
whose title and contents are referred to 
below. It appealed to her. Common 
sense was what she needed. She realized 
now that she had eyes, hands, organs, 
dimensions like her girl friends, who were 
matrons and mothers. She realized that it 
was not common sense that she should be 
born to be crushed by her cross. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
were her inalienable rights and she wanted 
the full rights of her womanhood. It was 
common sense she needed. She had tried 
all the uncommon, extraordinary and ex- 
travagant forms of treatment, now she 
wanted less gnedicime and more common 
sense. It was thus she began the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. The 
rest of the story sounds like a fairy story. 
But it is only like a fairy story in that it 
ends amid the merry clang of marriage 
bells and with ‘‘they lived happy ever 
afterward.” 

It seemed a miracle to her friends to see 
this martyr, this patient cross bearer, get 
up from her sofa and begin to live. It was 
more strange when she took to golf, and 
the wheel, and tennis, with all the ardor 
of one so long excluded from out door 
enjoyment. And strangest of all that she 
became the mother of healthy, happy chil- 
dren. This is not a fairy story. It is not 
the story of one person. It is the story of 
thousands of women. It is a composite 
picture in which one can trace face behind 
face, lined with suffering, channeled by 
tears. Itisa story as true as the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which was not the 
story of one young man but the story of the 
type which repeats itself generation after 
generation and is as common to Europe as 
to Asia, to Africa as to America. 


IS IT YOUR STORY? 


Your story either in whole or in part? 
There’s hope for you. There’s help for 
you. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has 
cured so many cases where life was a daily 
burden under which the weak and weary 
body staggered on to the grave, that it can 
be recommended with the utmost assur- 
ance in every case of female disorders. 

TO READERS OF THIS PAPER FREE. 

We will send the ‘‘Common Sense Medical 
Adviser,’’ the life work of Dr. R. V. Pierce, on 
receipt of twenty-one (21) one-cent stamps to 
defray cost of mailing only, if you desire the 
paper-covered edition. Or for the same book, 

andsomely and permanently bound in cloth, 
send 31 cents in stamps to the World's Dispen- 
sary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Brassy, I thought vou was to be captain 
of the Cyclone football team.” 

“T wuz, but me mother cut me hair when 
I wuz asleep.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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Some New Books 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
tle. Author 
bung Geographical Reader—South American Book Co., New York. $1.00 SI NG LE knowledge of the place: fe 
ace, Prose and Verse for Children....... .... 4 er. 60 As to the first, we feel confident no other agency has our advantages. 
t as Our Country in Poem and Prose.......-...... yle. 66 “ “ “6 AO | ceil « we »y its present manager for seventeen years, and every record of all these years is preserved. WI 4 
Persons. “ | ana for a teacher we can in a moment lay hands upon all previous calls that have come from thi 
Firet Steps in Reading.......... C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, | that has trmation RECOMMENDATIONS time. We, have catalogues aud Te. 
Elementary Astronomy....... Central School Supply House, Chic. — | cerning all leading city and villa 
. Holden. Henry Holt & ! 2 ths i OS J ge and private schools, and all this material is so arranged 
A : oP urcaer ae Fete Weed. tinn & Co., Boston .35 | to be met. As to (2), wer his agency to make use of every possible means to know exactly the condition 
nds é « to (2), we em ! th J ai t . bd 
Hawatl Twombly. Silver, Burdett, & Co. Boston, | “ance of depends largely upon the number of eandilates.and we dowot telleve any” 
Tora! A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago other can compare with us in the length of its available list OF TEACH ERS 
ia . se 
Yesterday and To-day (2 vols.)....... “ 8.00 TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Building 
Brothers, 150 Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeke 
Leon Mahan. e, rown, & Co., Boston, 2 for advancement rather than those without positions. 
\Group of Old Authors... Furst. Co. Philadephia, 10) | The Alb on 
A Gr ‘urst. +. W. Jacobs & Co., Philade'phia. 10) many desirabl 
d, MeNally, & Co., Chieago. “00 ot desirably located, write fully 
Murray Longmans, Green, & N.Y. eachers ing yourself. "This is our fourteenth, and 
Agenc most successful, year. Mall, 
—. | y jo Address Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
THE DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO MISCELL 
§ ANY. B. aly CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 3488 
A change in the organisation of the A young man once wrote to Beecher, TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the | Wabash Avenue, 
Doubleday & McClure Company, which is %#Ying, “1 am an honest young man, and | @G@bWewy. best schools in the West CHIC. 
in effect a dissolution of partnership be- Beecher re- 
< n an editor, don’t be a min- ra 
tween Doubleday & McClure, will take ister, don't be a lawyer, a mechanic, or a TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
place early in January. It is understood, | civil engineer, don’t be a teacher, in fact, 4. REICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
howell that Me. don’t be anything, the only easy place M M ment of instruction ; good achools to parents. all op or address 
tring partner may re. Greenwood cemetery.” rs M. J. Youne-Fu . 23 Umon Square. New York. 
tain a small interest in the stock of the Th kK. rl 
e Esterbrook Steel Pen Company has Ld * a 9 aA hd 
= company. been awarded a silver medal and diploma Lastel m © chers gene 
- As reconstituted, the firm will include " 4 Franklin Institute at Philadelphia E. F. FOSTER, Manager 
n Frank N. Doubleday, Walter H. Page or the uniform, superior yality, great 60 Brom s Ma 
ir e requi i 
d and literary adviser to Houghton, Mifflin, 
4 & Co., J. L. Thompson, who has been “Th DeCour e IS eCaC C rs A C Nn C 
. ey tell m les 
business manager of the Douueday & Mc- skeleton in — 
‘lure Company since its organizati “Veco” 
y late Sidney Lanier, who has also been society” ey have been dropped by to any af the following for Manual, : 
A connected with the house from the first “Yes.” 106 Ave, Bow Fork ‘ 
> and S. A. Everitt. who has been in charge 4 4 Wabash: Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Biag., Minneapolis. 
» 730 Cooper Bidg., De 420 ldg., \ 
of of the skeleton in the closet, | per | ae, nver Parrott 5 dg. n Francisco. 525 Stimaon Block, Los Angeles. 
MacArthur, a former editor of the Book- C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 24 
’ A? ps., 2A Dew 
man, will represent the firm in London, all. because they didn’t {HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
3 and have charge of its foreign interests. p ere.’’—Chicago Post. Ave., Chicago, Sen‘ for Agency Manual 
» Mr. Page will assume charge of the lit- i 
. Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has a) A 175 with good general education wanted for department work in High 
syrup ] ECIA S Schools, Preparatory Schouls and Colleges in Ponees lvania and other 


erary work of the firm, and it is expected 
that the firm name will eventually be 
changed to Doubleday, Page, & Co. The 
business will be removed early in the year 
to 34 Union Square East, the present quar- 
ters at 145 East Twenty-nfth street, which 
are shared with the S. S. McClure Com- 
pany, having been outgrown. The latter 
company itself requires larger space on 
account of the development of McClure’s 
Magazine, the new encyclopaedia, and 
other publishing enterprises of Mr. Mc- 
Clure. 

These changes, both Mr. Doubleday and 
Mr. McClure say, will be made solely to 
further the development of the two firms. 
Their personal friendship remains unim- 
paired, and they will continue to be asso- 
ciated in other enterprises. 

The business of the S. S. McClure Com- 
pany will be continued as it now is, with 
the addition of a book publishing depart- 
ment. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 
ViA PENNSYiiVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces the following personally-con- 
ducted tours for the season of 1899 and 
1900:— 

Mexico and California.-—A forty-seven- 
day tour will leave Boston February 12. 
Fourteen days will be spent in Mexico, 
and nineteen in California. The party 
will travel over the entire route by the 
“Mexico and California Special,” the fin- 
est train that crosses the continent. 

Florida.—Three tours to Jacksonville 
will leave Boston February 5 and 19, and 
March 5. 

Washington.—Seven tours will leave 
Boston February 2, March 2, 16, and 30, 
April 13 and 27, and May 11. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington.—Five tours will leave New 
York February 3, March 8 and 31, April 14 
and 28. 

Detailed itineraries may be obtained of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Scribbler (indignantly)—‘“So Lusher re- 
ferred to me at the club last night as a 
‘literary hack,’ did he?” 

Spacer—“‘Yes; but Slusher called him 
right down for it; said that from the way 
you murdered things you must be a ‘liter- 
ary trolley-car!’ ’’—Puck. 


“I’m afraid we must be divorced, my 
dear,” said Mr. Newlywed to his young 
wife. “The doctor says I have rheumatic 
tendencies, and must give up all sweet 
things.’ —Harper’s Bazar. 


been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
hottle 

She—‘‘All the world loves a lover.” 

Despairing Suitor—Yes, excepting the 
other fellow who loves the same girl.” 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated ‘‘Pintsch” 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 


. gaining a national reputation for excel- 


lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, ete., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


SS 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ; 


Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Centrai Depot, NE W YORK. 
Ceutral for shopping. and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree @ 
Rooma. @1-O0 per Day and Upwards. ¢ 
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States. 


they can teach sone approved system of music and diawing. 


Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure ] O8itions aying to yer month, if 


For fuitl er micrmation, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades wtth competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining | ositions. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


'eachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 


school Boards, County muperintendents, 


and others interested in these matters. 


HENRY SABIN, 


212 Manhattan Building. 


Address 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SUUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


iu that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


For you somewhere, if you only knew where. 


vacancies is unexcelied. 
Universities, Business Colleg 
Address at once, 


¢ Winship 

Teachers’ 
¢ Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


A Good Position is Waiting 
Our business is tofind it for you. 


We want first-class teachers for Common, 
es, and Technica! Schools. School proj erty rented and sold, 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbus, Ohio. 


Our system for finding 
Public,and Private Schools, Colleges, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St-, 


comment 
rommends superior teac here. Gur recom 
ations weight with echoo! officials 


TEACHERS WANTE 


GUNSTON BUREAU, 
AMERICAN TEAC ERS BUREAL 


MEMBERSHIP FR? 
Hancock, Maryland 


For Schools and Colleges. 
“ 


‘Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. Y 
Recommends teachers heartily. 

New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 


and other teachers to colleges, schoois, and families 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libs 


Send to 


E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements 


25 cents. 


cenis 


braries to Public Schools. 1§ cts. 


aries iO Ub 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
STANDARD Worxs oF REFERENCE 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the 
various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
Names in the Different Languages in which they occur. By JoserpH THoMas, M.D., LL.D., 
author of “Thomas's Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc., etc. Mew Edition, Revised and En- 
/arged. Complete in one imperial 8vo volume of 2,550 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, ef ; 
half morocco, $10.00, met ; half Russia, 10.00, wet. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
New Revised Edition 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, con- 
taining Notices of over 125,000 Places, with recent and authentic information respecting 
the Countries, Islands, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Origi- 
nally edited by JoserpH THomAs, M.D., LL.D., author of “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biograph. 
ical Dictionary,” “ Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc., etc. Mew Revised Edition. 
In one imperial octavo volume of nearly 3,000 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, wet; half 
morocco, $10.00, wet; half Russia, $10.00, ne. 


A ORITICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


and British and American Authors, Living and Deceased 


By S. Austin ALLIBONE, LL.D. With Supplement. By JouNn Foster Kirk, LL.D, The 
entire work contains the Names and History of over 83,000 Authors. Complete in sets of five 
volumes. Imperial octavo. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; 
half morocco, $55.00. 


For sale by all Books. Wers, or will be sent, free of expense, 
upon receipt of the price, by the Publishers, . . . ‘ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


A New Book 


By EMILIE POULSSON 


Love and Law in Child Training 


Bound in Cloth....+eeeee+ Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


This is one of the most important books for mothers and kindergartners 
recently published. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: ATLANTA: KANSAS CITY: 
11 East 16th st, 515 Grand Bldg. 418 E. 9th St. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


O more thoroughly introduce the famous “* KOH-1I-NOOR” 

Pencils to Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared | 
a limited number of School Sets, which we will supply on receipt | 
of the amounts as noted herewith ; 


Handsome Box of 5 Pencils, with Thumb-tacks and Rubber - 


“ 7 ‘ “ “ 


vee 


| Where one dozen or more sets are ordered at a time, a discount 
of ten per cent. will be allowed. 


L. & C, HARDTMUTH, 
VIENNA anv LONDON. 
123 West Houston Street 


American Office 


HOUGHTON, MI FLIN & 


New Educational Books 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


No. 1. Raphael. 
No. 2. Rembrandt. 


Edited by M. 
By Estrecte M. 


Each No. 12mo, about 100 pages, with 16 full-page reproductions of characteristic ‘pictures, explanatoy y 


text, and valuable introductory matter, 
In preparation: Michelangelo, J. F. Millet. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE for the four issues of the present school year: Paper, rel Cloth, $1.50, vet, 


postpaid. 


Each issue: Paper, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, net, postpaid. 


No. 135. Chaucer’s Prologue. 


No. 136. Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 


The two Nos. edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Professor Frakk J. MATHER, J. 
Each No.: Paper, 15 cents, net; the two Nos, in one vol., Linen, 40 cents, net. 


No. 137. Homer’s Iliad. 


Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV. Bryant’s Translation. 


With Introduction, and Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names. Paper, 15 cents, net. 
No. 138. Hawthorne’s Custom House; and Main Street. with Introduction ani 


Notes. Paper, 15 cents, net 


No. 139. Howells’s Doorstep Acquaintance, and Other Sketches. with intro. 


duction and Notes. Paper, 15 cents, net. 


Other numbers in preparation. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 
Any _ Information. 


43-47 East 30th St., 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


8 displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give usa call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers, 


128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON. 


School Books 
in a hurry 

> And at New York prices, singly 6 


or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


girl in the remotes: hamlet, or any (Ha 
© teacher or official anywhere, and ©) 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, Sree, of school books of add 
fudblishers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOLLE 


‘S ) a } Cooper Institute New York City 


Important to 


© 


Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE ur 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
uew subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 
3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 


New York 


The Larned Library of History, 


EQUIVALENT 
In Five 

BY ITS 
IMPERIAL v 

JNIQUE PLAN 
VoLuMEs, 

TO A FULL 
MADE BR, 


By J. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres, Am, Library Assn. 

These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in reducing History to a System, 

The whole range of History is here represented, and 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready Ret 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps, 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly caused 
it to be styled 
“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its « uthoriiative- 
ness and cover a field that has never before found a 
nan 80 Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Lirt.D., LL.D. 

I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with no 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the a yaratus of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. AMS, LL.D., | 

President University, Madison, Wis. 

Write for “Specimen Pages.” 

SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


ere 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Regirtrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Specia! 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 


ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cate 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address tle 
Principal, WP. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


OYDEN, A.M. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


GOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Stu mmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TRACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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NEW YEARLYSUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year 
cription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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